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CHAPTER IV. 
When you do dance I wish you 
A wave o’ the sea, that you might ever do 
Nothing but that. Shakespeare. 

As Christmas draws nearer, the joyousness of its 
presence stretches out before it, and the society 
which still honours London by its presence and yet 
intends keeping Christmas down at its courtly 
mansions makes a preliminary spurt and issues 
tickets for balls and eight-o’clock dinners, 

On this night, three weeks before Christmas, there 
was a ball at the Countess of Dovewell’s, Lord 
Marmion’s mother, and a brilliant throng was 
pers the elegant drawing-rooms and spacious 
salons. 

The countess herself was a grand specimen of the 
haute noblesse. tall, slightly but wonderfully grace- 
fully built, with clear-cut features and quick blue 
eyes. 

Lord Marmion, the darling of her heart, re- 
sembled her. He had the same blue eyes, with an 
extra touch of frankness in them, the same clearly 
cut nose, but not quite so resolute a chin. 

He was standing beside his mother, helping herin 
her duties. 

. Most of the guests had arrived—one not initiated 
in the mystevies of ball-room space would say that 
there was room for no more—but, crowded as the 
salon was, all the guests had not yet fulfilled their 
promises, and the countess, as a waltz was started, 
said to her son : 

i i: Ernest, I do not see your favourite, Miss New- 
on. 





" Nor I, I do not know what makes them so 
late,” he returned. “Mrs. Newton is generally 





[A QUEEN OF SOCIETY.) 


unctual. Wildfang is not here either, and he, 

eing a business man, ought to be punctual. Ah! 
here is some one,” he added, as the servants were 
seen clearing away from the door, and the next in- 
stant the proud face of Mrs. Newton appeared above 
the heads of the crowd, and in another the beautiful 
one of sweet Stella. 

The countess went forward to mest them, and 
welcomed them most cordially. 

She did not like Mrs. Newton—she read her cha- 
racter too clearly—but her son, her darling son, had 
taken one of his odd fancies and she must humour 
it 


If she did not like the mother she was attracted by 
the daughter—and no wonder, for Stella was look- 
ing more beautiful than ever that night, and, as she 
raised her eyes, which had a lingering, peusive light 
in their great depths, the countess pressed her hand 
more than cordially. 

“Tam so glad you have come. My son told me 
that you would be here an hour ago.” 

“And we should have been,” said Mrs. New- 
=a “but my daughter had a troublesome head- 
ache.” 


“Tam sorry,” said the countess. ‘Is it better?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Stella, hurriedly, and with a 
faint flush. “It has quitegone. It was nothing to 
speak of.,’’ 

“T’m glad of that,’’ said Lord Marmion; and as 
Stella raised her eyes and looked at him with a 
frank, friendly smile the countess felt relieved. 

She need not fearfor herson. There was nothing 
but friendship between him and the beautiful girl, 
and her ladyship knew that there never would be 
anything more, for love for such women as Stella 
Newton comes at first sight or never. 

“‘ Have you saved mea dance?” said Lord Mar- 
mion, examining Miss Newton’s tablets with eager- 
ness, as he passed her half an hour later, and during 
the pause. 

“ Yes, there is one more,” she replied—* two.” 
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with his lordship,” said a low, soft voice behind 


er. 

She started, turned almost pale, and as she looked 
round edged siightiy away. 

She knew the voice. 

It was that of Sir Richard Wildfang. 

Oh, Sir Richard, here at last,’’ said Lord Mar- 
mion. ‘ Have you seon my mother? She was at 
the end of the room a moment ago.” 

“ Yes,” said Sir Richard, “ and I came from her 
with a message for you. You are to dance with Lady 
Pauline Marcelles.” 

Lord Marmion went off like an obedient son, and 
Sir Richard offered his arm to Miss Newton. 

Stella had not spoken yet, for she had given him 
her hand to shake in silence. 

In silence she generally greeted Sir Richard, for 
Stella, usually so self-possessed with every one, was 
always strangely moved when the great Sir Richard 
approached her. 

He had so quiet, so self-assured a way of presen t- 
ing himself when least expected or thought of ; he 
was so calm, so self-reliant and seemingly so sure 
of his welcome, that the girl, moved by that un- 
reasonable antipathy, was always embarrassed. 

She hoped he did not notice it, and to hide it she 
generally spoke quickly and cordially, as she did now. 

* You are late, Sir Richard, are you not?” she 
said, without looking at him. 

“Yes,” he said, glancing down at her and then 
round the room with an air of proprietorship which 
she was conscious of and yet could not openly re- 
sent. “ Pleasure must wait on business for me, Miss 
Newton. I am but halfa butterfly in these halls of 
delight. There is always the grub behind the 
wings.” 

He smiled. 

She smiled in return. 

His voice was very pleasant and musical, yet she 
hated it; ay, hated it, though she had heard it so 
few times and told herself daily that it was wicked 
and unreasonable to do so. 
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* Bat Iam aiaill I came-when I@id, or that other 
dance, the last on your list} would have gone and 
the pleas santest part of the-evening would have been 
lost to me.’ 

“Fy thought business men neverrpaid compli- 
ments,’ ’ she retor ‘ted, trying to be at her ease with 
him. 

* Only very seldom ; whenthey-do; be assured the 
compliment is. something graver than is usual. 

3ut whatis the dance ?” he said, taking the tablet 
from her-unresisting hand. “ Ae quadzille and-.a 
waltz, I may have the waltz ? 

She looked up with a ra flush of eagerness, 
then looked down quickly, evading his eyes, for she 
was about to tell a falsehood. 

‘*I—T promised the waltz to Lord Marmion.” 

He raised his eyebrows regretfully. 

“Then I must be satisfied with the quadrille. 
Shall we walk to a less crowded part of the room ?” 

Shesinelined her head, and they joined the ring,of 
promenaders. 

** This is, I ouepeemy the countess’s lastvbail) be- 
fore Christmas ? 

Pin replied Stella. “The lashed peligees They | 

regoing to Dove Hall to spe 

‘And wisely; the counter idsthe te pawofox ho 

estivities.. Do you score ina + nw tO aul 

“Yee,” she said, and sheeo asi 
of relief: ‘‘ Miimama hasemade uppher mind to spend: | 
Christmasat the Vale.’”’ 

** Tadeed ?” said Sittr Richawd? withna surilé_of 
pleasure and satisfastion, asdf*hechad theard ittfér, 
the-first time. ‘“ ‘Tiatis ‘fortunate fopmec” 

** Why ?” she asked) withimadi boding, 
oa Miss eaten said se eng her relbomg. 7 

ve been lookingy everyywherer fo 
dance is mine, I think,’”*amsdihbr seulion ier forrthe: 


Lancers carried. her. off, amd with a bow téeoSiz: 
coulddrepiyy . 











Richard beforeche 
Sir Richa ‘axddnomg man. To-night haw 
had made u i mind /toalamceonce only, and them 


with Miss Newton., Héseatédthimself comfortab 
on one of the seats in a cool reeess and watched. 

In all the heat, the ghire.ofithe.candelabra, the 
rippling, floating strains of thegrand: ma sio, Stella 
Newton felt that he was watching. Witlt the the 
of her talkative partner imhervear, she still ‘heard 
Sir Richard’s soft **1I amefértamntec”’ 

The Lancers came tovamwendg amall things must; 
and the crowed divided: offfintoodifférent: directions, 
and a buzz-obfcopversati¢nvamhlaughterrtook the 
place of them 

A'small ringy of ' adtuisierssppessed, courtier-like, 
around beautifal Steligall anxious to outvie each 
— and winiassmildg.or,. move precious still, a 


laugh. 
The gaicty-off theo seeney thees: ‘ofethe- } 
dispelled her strange-gloom. d lifted froma 


her brow, and her lovely face wasseonmah's 

A wit was at her elbow, retailing the latest bow 
mots andon dits. He was telling her of the ludicrous 
blunders of afnew belle, the wealthy heiress of a 
retired army clothier. 

Miss Newton enjoyed it, and smiled. Thorwitwas 
in the seventh heaven, and surpassed himself. 

Suddenly the laughter died out from her lips, the 
smile from hereyes. Herlittleband of courtiers 
were puzzled, the wit chagrined. What was the 
cause? Sir Richard had risen from. his: seat and 
came with selt-possessed and graceful gait to claim 
her for the quadrille. 

She rebelled. 

“Is itso soon?” she exclaimed, glancing at her 
programme. ‘‘ How long a list it.is. I am: sovhot 
too. Will you excuse me this ?” 

“* Certainly ; it is warm, and the Lancers are-hard 
work,” replied Sir Richard, with the highest-bred 
courtesy, ‘* Let'me conduct you toa cooler place.’ 

He had won after all. Shejcould not avoid him. 

With something approaching a frown she placed 
the tips of her fingers upon his arm, and Sir Richard 
led her away. 

The courtiers looked after him with envy, the wit 
with something fiercer. 

‘* A case that,’’ he remarked, with amazoment. 

“ What a cool hand he is. Did you ever see any one 
take possession as hedoes? Money—everything 
goes. down before him! I shouldn’t wonder if she 
married him !” and with another shrag the pleasant 
gossip went off to find his partner, and console him- 
self for his interrupted triumph with a quadrille. 

Sir Richard, meanwhite, skilfully steered Stella 
Newton through the crowd, and led her:to a quiet 
little fernery, which, while it commanded @ view of 
the glittering ball-room, was calm, quiet and restful. 

** Oh, beautiful |” sho exclaimed, bending overa 
forest tangle flag. 

“Yes, a great contrast ia this little spot; it'islike 
an oasis of quiet in a desert of noise. Will you not 
be seated ?”” 

“No, thank you,” she said, almost coldly. She 
did not intend to remain téte-d-téte with him, and 
was already trying to invent a@ means of escape. ‘I 
like the flowers too well,” and she walked round, 


| tiowof astonishment; and with a heightened :coléuns 


freshy graceful férns, and the glassy pools jof water i 


that lay like:mirrors between theybeds of rook. 

Sire Richard.leaned against a rustic table-and 
watched her. 

“She: is: very beautiful to-night;? hersmiled, 
** Without the money she would be a prize worth 
having, with the money she is a prize that must not 
at all events-be-lost.” 

As his eye fell on her with admiring speculation 
ehe: tarned suddenly and shrank-almost visibly: at’ 
its.expression. 

“TI think I will go back,’’ she said, scarcely 
knowing what she did say. “I have not seen 
mamma since we came in.” 

“ Will you not rest while I find Mrs. Newton?” 
said Sir Richard, drawing a chair towards the foun-. 
tain. 

“No, thank you—yes, I will then; if! yousplease;”” 
she answered, and sank into the chairs. 

Sir Richard nmemared something: about: the: 
draught, arranged" ther soft: Ching: crépes around: 
har white 


in theesvortex; andi 


| Slip wouldéeseape himmomve:forvall! Aa curtain 

ed before an embttamge-in one cornemof the 

reeesss It might lead herrtoécthe:ball-room-—and to 
distant past of it! 


Ay,, she, would: adventure’it’ ratherr than: wait) i 


fér Sir Richned’é eoturag.amds she rose and’ walked 


ee tem ig ‘aside, and passed:) 


was:too:smail even:foran ante-room. 

Legere rd shbe waseabout to return, when 
ambigheaming ;at the fartherrend 

peeeieae, casenmtion teed ‘she« ped thecaztéin, 
euberedthe _— ‘and crossed it. a ac ain 

The pate te was a statue of such surpas 

bbantythastin her maze: of admiration” she. forgot: 
prexysning; and stood gasing-as if rooted tothe spot? 
she uttered ‘a-half-suppressedexclamas.- 


ccsunapasto ad eae was dimly lighted}. 


drew nearer. 

Surely she must.be mistakem!: Ti. dimness-of% 
the light, herrteoovivid imagination musé?be mis- 
leading her ! 

A smalk 
took itim and ae it above herhead! 
gazed long andéeageriy;atthe face.of-the statue. It 


withthe throng.. | 


stéod.on an ormold> bracket.. Sha ; 





Was a seangyuph-rising from aerested wave. 

The wawimgelocks were of.marvellous grace, the 
face waseof’ sweet, passionate beauty. But it was 
notithee beauty which:so deeply attracted her, it: 
wastho weird sttangeness of the fact that the faee: 


iadahbeed. Resembled? Nay, was an e 

yn: ineabl ‘sayewolour 
face againi.. t thie s ifa , 
The face-was:hersd | "): 


Then the lamp quivered“inhervhand. A’ mys- 
terious, half-awful and delicious sense of the super- 
natural fell on her: 

Her face:-went from red to white, her lips. were 
tremulous. She turned—and; found Sir Richard 
Wildfang. standing. beside: the curtained . entrance 
watching her. 

With a.quick, impetuous: movement she set the 
lamp;on-the bracket and. confronted him. 

She forgot everything save the indignation which 
filled herat his spy-like presence. 

‘* Sir Richard,’’ she.commenced, and there was the 
same ring of resolute woman-courage in her voice 
that rang in it when she was stung: into retorting 
upon Mrs. Newton, ‘‘ Sir. Richard” 

“Ah! Here you are; why, where have you 
been ?” exclaimed Lord Marmion, who entered with 
Mrs, Newton on his arm. 

“ We have been admiring your latest acquisition, 
my dear fellow,” said Sir Richard, waving his hand 
towards the statue:as he offered the other to Miss 
Newton. ‘It is very beautiful.. Miss Newton was 
quite struck with it.’’ 

“Were you? Well, I’ don’t wonder: at it,” said 
Lord Marmion, “ it’s anexcellent bit of scuipture, 
but do you know I. bought it: for another reason 
than its intrinsic worth. Can’t you guess ?” 

‘* No; really I can’t,” said Sir Richard. 

“ Can you?” said Lord Marmion, turning with a 
laugh to Stella. 

** No,” she replied faintly, dropping Sir Richard’s 
arm and going over’ to her mother. 

“No? Well, that’s strange. Surely it can’t be 
my fancy, But do you know I thought when I saw 
it that it was like you,” *and he smiled at Stella. 
“ Don’t you think it is a 

‘* [—I—don’t know,” she replied, still faintly. 

“It is» a little, perhaps,” remarked Sir Richard. 
“It is difficult to say. Who is the sculptor?” 

Oh, a-new man, a young fellow-named Felton— 
Louis Felton. Quitea characterin his way. Comes 
of a very: old family, you know, but very poor. 
Proud into the bargain.” 

** Louis Felton,” murmured Stella, unconsciously. 





looking admiringly at the tinkling fountain, the 









“ I beg your pardon,” said Lord Marmion. 


* [did not speak,” she re =e, looking up at him. 
Hewaw she-was:pale;.and held back the curtain 
for-her.to pass out, saying as hedid so: 

“The next is my waltz, Miss Newton. Don’t 
\hideawayzanywhere. It is the last waltz.” 

But’ she would not dance any more that night. 
Her headache had returned wudshe would gow. 

Stella. -resolute.. and when. she 
was Mahomet’s mountain was not more immove- 
able. 

So the Newton carriage was. brought.round, and 
attended by a train of despairing courtiers beau- 
tiful Stella departs with that name ringing in her 
ears and tee strange mystery of the sea nymph to 
haunt her dreams. 

Louis Felton ! 





‘ CHAPTER V. 
She is:pretty to walk with, 


} And witty.to talk ‘with, 
‘And:ploasaut,too; to.think om Suckling. 
| Tine Vale is worthy of such 
andi) wealthy and fa s the Newtons. 
Its: , modérmhouse, furmished with’ every 
byy well-laid-out 
$ with all’ theirr : stablings, out- 
uses, farmyards and , Atparkijust large 
enough to be pleasant and small enoughto be de- 
void of the trouble which ames to vtracts of 
away 


to the pleasant lit 
At the.end of eens oy he and hiddda-ftom.view by 
the trees; stamdeénn:old ho: 


No romance attashis: to-iff. no» mysterious 
P ‘pambld-down pldser empty tenant- 
ro - for yours; hhaevery re we sehen, it 
or ; ’ . 
thas . passed ; 
Old DaniebINGertony S¥ellivd, wisiniaddl ve 
apa vans c 
if tter was £6umddtécbecentamgled 
nae eee webs: thatt Mir. Néwtéonaban- 
doned Se eae ate 
éft tod or 


Tike Viilé» was ° rather: there» no 
£ solitary;. coe eg 
wath :visiters vaauk! conmityy cousins, and 
‘— itmppetince 
sayy was 2 
\déstamnt. 


’Teorasddb omshoutt teemusst-babboting and fishing 


mas, there 
bourhood to 


harderiding - pone rermagy ro becoming te- 


It wasto-lét‘now, esas. ‘Wéwton, sitting in 

her - en carriage, regrets it? 

ere are no neighbours ; ; really it is quite a 
ne. of a place,” she said, half in complaint, half 
in a tone of satisfaction, for:she ; remembered | that 
no neighbours are better than bad ones, bad ones 
in her detinition meaning ineligibles in the shape 
of poor second sons, who might ran away with the 
daughter’s heart, and spoil her chance of marrying 
a lord or a duke: 

“Itis rather dull,” said Stella, glancing round 
the country, “ but it is very ‘beautiful, mamma. 
have never seen any place I like better than the 
Vale.” 

fs They tell me Dovewell is‘ magnificent place,” 
said Mrs. Newton, softly. 

Stella flashed. 

* Itamay be, and yet I might not like it so well. 
Tlie Vale*is so snug and:comfortable. I ‘hope we 
shall always spend Christmas here.’ 

The ladies:had been for a: ride; the day being 
beaatifully fine, the roads hard and frosty, and: the 
air bracing, and the carriage entered the Vale gates 
as Stella made the remark. 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Newton. ‘I suppose our visi- 
tors will arrive to-morrow. How many will there 
ber” 

Stella counted upon her fingers. 

“There's Margaret; one;:Charlie Vennery two ; 
Uncle Adolphus, three; the poor little Cummings; 
seven; and old Mrs. Dockett, eight. Quite: a 
family party.” 

** Yes,’ said Mra. Newton, with rather‘a dissatis- 
fied sigh. ** Tt’ was your father’s wish that ‘they 
should all dine here on Christmas. Day, and I ‘sup- 
pose they must.” 

“T am glad to see thom for my part,”’ said Stella, 
cordially. ‘*I think itis only right that a family 
should gather together once a year; it is so nica to 
see the same faces, to hear the same good wishes, 
and to listen to the same dear old songs. Mamma, 
I like Christmas; I think people are all the kinder 
and better for it, and if it were not for the cold and 
the snow and the poor people who feel them so 
bitterly I should say that it was the happiest time 
of the year.” 
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Tho carriage ascended. the-road which winds 
round the park: and leads to the house. 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Newton,.with aistifled yawn— 
she was. not interested. in family parties, or. the 
condition of the poor, : 

At this point of the drive.a glimpse--a very faint 
one only—could be obtained of the hut.. Stella 
caught it, and said, shoughtfallys 

“T wonder ne one comes to claim that pretty,old 
place—it is just the sort of house I should like-for 
my own. Fancy a fire gleaming through the. win- 
dows, bright faces and happy voices laughing 
through the ivy and the laurels. Have they never 
found out to whom it belongs ?”* 

“Never, that I know of,” answered Mis. Newton. 
“It is in Chancery; or’some legal difficulty, I think, 
but I know nothing about it or any one else. I'wish 
we could have bought it, itisa great nuisance stuck 
there atthe end of the park, and insuch’a dis- 
graceful state of ill-repair. I‘shoutd have thought 


dear Lord Heavithorne could*havejérdered it to be | 


pulled down. It is on his manor.” 

“ Oh, not for worlds,” said ‘Stella, with a smile. 
‘“‘It is the foundation’for all my castles:in the air ; 
do you know, mamma,;I love the old place, and 
can’t help thinking, notwithstanding it has so little 
romance, that there:is some strange interest attach- 


ing to it.. I would‘ not: haves it>pulied dowm for : 


worlds !” 

“ You are a strange girh) Stella,” said Mrs: .New-: 
ton, peevishly. . ‘‘ I don’t’knew whereyou getyour 
whims and fancies from+not from: me I’m: sure, 
for |. was always @.sensiblo..woman., l’maglad we 
are home again, for I’m frozen.” 

And with a little ill-tempered ,shiver-the: wealthy | 
Mrs. Newton descended by the helprof. the footman, | 
and climbed the stone steps nanan, 

Stella leaped: from the carriage, and followed her: 
mamma with a spring that:was almost a leap; 

To-day she felt, now that she was. miles. away 
from Richard Wildfang—free, buoyant. and happy. 

She entered the drawing-room, singing es: blithely 
as a bird escaped from its cage. 

Her mother could not understand her, ,and ‘after 
staring at her a minutéwent off ‘haughtily, to her 
own room. 

It was a beautiful day; she felt fall of en and) 
high spirits. Why. should she not go fora walk? 

Luncheon was on the table:it'was true, and that, 
like all other meals over *which* Mrs. Newton :pre- 
sided, must be gone through’ with‘all proper forma- 
lity and solemnity: 

For'once Mrs: Newton ‘sent word down by her: 
maid that Miss Stella need not’ wait, and the: 
happy girl, still singing, cut herself a crust of bread 
and cheese and ate them with the appetite ofa: 
school boy. 

Verily, the beautiful Miss Newton, of ‘Londonno- 
toriety, was a different persomto Stella Newton alone 
and unsurrounded by ‘beaux -at the Vale. 

A glass of water—there were three: varieties of 
wine upon the table—accompanied the frugal:re- 
past, and.she rose again ready for: her walk. 

Slipping on her hat and sealskin; she-took up her: 
muff and trotted off. 

Hy ! the fates neariy prevented that momentous 
walk. 

‘“* My dear Stella,” said Mrs...Newton’s.querulous 
voice from the stairs, ‘ You are surely not going 
out again, and without your luncheon!” 

“Tl have had my lunch,” replied the girl, ‘‘ and I 
will not go far, mamma; it is too. beantiful.a day | 
to stop indoors.” 

“Well, I don’t know: what you want to go; out 
again so soon for; but.if you must you must I sup- 
pose. Do not leave the grounds.” 

“ Very well, mamma,” returned the girl, datifully, 
and away she'tripped. 

At that part of the carriage drive where the foot- 
paths branch on’ either ‘side—one to the village of 
Heavithorne and one to thé park—she hesitated. 

“Which way shall I go?” she asked herself. 
“Oh, I forgot, I'mustn’t leave the grounds. Poor 
mamma, she will never remember that Iam no longer 
achild! Well, atleast her mandate has saved me 
the trouble of deciding. So thé park it is decreed,” 
and with a ha smile she turned to the right. 

_ Very beautiful was the park, with King Frost's 
diamonds sparkling in hedge and tree, and his white 
ermine robe spread on the wide-stretching meadows. 

* Oh, lovely,’” murmured ‘the ‘girl, with all a wo- 
man’s love'for nature.. “Lovely, itis like some 
grand carving in marble.’” 

Ah! the word brought to her remembrance that 
sea nymph with its strange resemblance; 

A flush mounted to her face’ whicl heightened her 
beauty, and she went aldng morethoughtfully than 
before. Theend ofthe park wasreached; and there 
before her was the: huti 

She had walked fast, was:a little out of breath; 
and to rest herself leaned her.elbows on the broken 
gate, and, resting her well-poised head upon: her 
hands, looked. Jong and dreamily atthe ruined house: 

Suddenly,.a. step uponsthe frosty path beside her 
awoke her from her reverie. 





She started, turned quickly round, and stared ; 
yes, positively:stared. 

There before her was the face which she knew: so 
well, though she‘had seem it but once,and then only 
fora moment.. 

The gentleman ‘raised. his hat: with: a: graceful 
reverence that.was well bred though it had nothing 
of the supercilious «composure ‘of the» fashionable 
salutation;: and) said;..in:a low, clearrand: subtly 
sweet voice : 

eg ; I:pray; your: pardon: . 1: féare I have 
frightened you.” 

Stella: flushed, lowered: her-eyes" from . his face, 


and ai yr 
much, I did not knowany one 


“N—o, at least not 
was somnear.’’ 

“Nord,” returned ‘the stranger; “until: a few 
minutes since. I confess.that whew:! saw you-I 
did not like to:move for fear of startling:you.” 

Stelia reclined her head again: 

The stranger; whose eyes seemed as much drawn 
tovhers as hers’ to his; raised his hatrand passed on. 
Saddenly he turned:again.: 

“Cam you tell me to whom:thisplace belongs?” 

As:he: not: indicated either ‘the path or the 
hill Stella answered for both, still slowly and with 
a: strange sort): of: embarrassment* that. strove. in 
vain to:conceal itself. 

“This is the Vale Park, and belongs:to: Mrs. 
Newton.” 

The stranger-boweds 

“ And this old house, is -called-the hut, though 
its proper name is Heavithorne.” 

The stranger inclined his head again. 

There was in his look, in.his.voice, in hia very 
attitude so visible a respect and_reverence for.her 
sex and herself in particular.that;Miss:Newton was 
not affronted when he continued tha.conversation. 

“Tt is an old plaee, as. you.say;jnruins.. Do you 
know why its owner does not atdin.repair ?”” 

Stella shook. her head. 

“No one knows the owner or where he is to be 
found. Poor old’plice ! it is‘nearly to the ground.” 

‘You admire it,‘ madam?” he asked; rarsing one 
hand—it was ungloved and pink with» the cold, 
though Stella could ‘see that it was’ of good ‘shape, 
-_ white from something téss than tem ‘degrees of 

rost. 

“ Yés,’’ she said; with a sigh) “and pity it is» Per- 
haps you would like to go over it, the-lodge-keeper 
has the key?” ° 

He smiled with pleasant sadness and “glanced at 
the broken casements. 

‘ A key is. scarcely necessary,” he.said,.“‘and I 
will venture to make an entry-without it... Is there 
anything, particularly. worthy. of notice in. the-in- 
terior, may I ask.?”’ 

‘“‘ There are.someryery fineold carvings and the 
remains of some. stained ‘windows,’ replied Stella, 
raising hereyes again and marvelling aé the. coinci- 
dence which had.brought.the -passer-by in Park 
Corner to the Vale. 

The strange smile which had already lit up the 
handsome face more than once.came upon it again. 

“ Then,” he-said, “as°I conféss to a°taste for 
such antiquities I think I ‘will make a visit of in- 
spection. 1 I thank ‘you:for-your'courteous 
kindness” 

He raised his hat, placed one hand‘upon’the de- 
se om fenceand vaulted’on to the weed-grown 

wn 


Arrived there he looked back with almost a boyish 
smile, so arch and naive wasit, and seeing Stella still 
looking at ‘him; though’she had turnedasif about to 
depart, he-returned to her and ‘said : 

“Do not think me impertinently intrusive, 
madam, I have the owner's permission to enter here 
—and imfaet do with it asd please.’’ 

“The owner's?” said. S startled. with sur 
prise. 

“Surely,” retorted the strangers with a playful 
smile... ** I.am-he,’? 

“You-——” 

She could.get no farther, and stood as if.turned 
to stone, looking at him with a heightened. colour 
and an astonished light in her deep eyes. 

Yes, madam, [,” he returned; laying, his hand 
upon his breast and bowing with knightly courtesy 
and gravity, “‘ I, Louis :-Felten, madam,” and there 
was an intense:ring in the sweet. voice. ‘ Both 
house and owner are at your service.” 

Stella was too startled to utter a word. 

He might have thonght her rude, uncourteous, 
uncivilized; she could not help it. 

The power of speech, of everything save bewilder- 
ment and confused emotion, had left her. 

She turned without a word and walked hurriedly 
away. 


CHAPTER VI 
Eyes, look your last; 
Arms, take your last’embrace. 
: : Shakespeare, 
Ivis Christmas:Bve. 
All London was alight and busyw. Thetoy shops, 


the butchers’ shops, the: poultérers’ shops, ay; all 
the shops were doing a roaring business, for Saint 
Gitt’s day is closeat hand, and money must be spent 
upon him, 

Up in Sir Richard’s luxurious counting-hous 
alone there seemed no excitement, no bustle. 

The*green lamp was burning on as if it never 
needed replenishing and wasprepared ‘to burn on 
for ever: 

Sir Richard was writing: with calm” speed, the 
clock was ticking with its wonted regularity. 

To him Christmas was but a suspension of money- 
making, a sad and unnecessary waste of time. 

Now he was: writing quickly because the trouble- 
some day was drawing near and there was still work 


‘be done. 
a the last letter:was written and ho rang the 
ell, 

“ My hat and coat.” 

His valet brought him his hat and coat and waited 
for fartherorders. 

“Ts everything ready at Heavithorne ?” 

‘“ Everything, sir,” replied the man: 

“Then we will go down to-night as arranged. 
Tell me what time the train starts.” 

The valet gleaned the information from:a Brad- 
shaw and communicated it. 

“A quarter past eight, sir.” 

“And itisnow’six: Be ready at eight.” 

The man: bowed his head. 

Sir Richard looked round hisroomto see that he 
had not forgotten anything and went out, locking 
the door after him. 

It was a cold night and a dark:one. 

The square seemed empty; and ‘Sir’Richard drew 
his coat round himvand buttoned ‘an extra button as 
he-strode down the steps of his mansion. 

It! was not quite empty; for as:ho strode along, 
his face thoughtful, close and lowered, a figure came 
from out:the darkness and caught his arm. 

Sir Richard turned angrily. 

It was a woman, thinly clad and shivering with: 
the: cold. 

She turned her paloface imploringly up to him, 
and with her disengaged hand forced a‘shrinking, 
shivering little child upon him... 

“Richard! ‘ oh} Richard! how can you be so 
ornel ?” 

Faint, woefully faint was’ the voice; it came from 
the depths of a broken heart. 

Sir Richard started, whitened in the sickly gas- 
light and drew his arm away from the grasp of the 
emaciated hand with an imprecation. 

“TLuoyt” he said, with*involuntary dismay and 
horror. 

“ Ay, Lucy, your once:loved Luey. Richard, look 
at me, and think what I was once till I loved you. 
Richard, I have sought’ you for years; I am 
starving, dying. Do not frown so cruelly, I did not 
say you knew it; I knew my: letter never reached 
you, that the servants would not deliver it, I knew 
that‘you thought me dead or you would never: have 
negleeted your: poor Lucy! Oh; no, Richard, you 
would. not, you were too kind hearted for that, 
Richard, look !” ‘ 

And with a faint effért'she caught the child up— 
4 fine, beautiful little fellow—and ‘held it before 

m 


“ See, Richard,”’ she continued ; “ he is your own'! 
Take him and love him; I want nothing; I am too 
weak, too ill, too poor to take care of him: Do not 
think of me, but save him! Richard, I plead not for 
myself, but my child!” 

Oh! Spirit of ‘Christmas, wherever you are, stop 
awhile in your flight and touch the man’s heart! 
She pleads not for herself, but’ for her child—ier 
child, ay, his child! Let her words strike home, 
kind spirit, and melt his‘hard, wicked heart ! 

Alas! no kind spirit could stop on-such a fruitless 
errand, 

Sir Richard turned his head aside, pushed tho 
child away, and, in‘a harsh, hoarse voice, said : 

“There must’ be some mistake. I do not know 
you; my good woman. Take the child away—stay,. 
there isa trifle.” 

And with a cold, faltering, but cruel hand he 
dropped a sovereign ‘to the pavement. 

* Richard !” cried the woman, with horror-stricken 
agony. “Do you not know me? It is Lucy whom 
you loved—whom you wronged !” 

At these last two words her voice rang tragical, 
intense. 

They touched the man, for they, frightencd 


m. 
Should some friend*pass and find him, Sir Richard 
Wildfang, being quietly harangued by tiis—this 


woman, what scandals would go forth! 
resolute and angry. 

“* Go, my good woman, I do not know you, there is 
some mistake, I say. Leave gomy arm. Quick!’ 

Then, as he heard a carriage entering the square, 
he flung her off, and hurried, like the fiend and the 
coward that he was, away. 

The woman fell. She was too weak to walk—to 


He turned 





bear such violence, The child°was thrown from 
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her arms into the frosty road and lay there for a 
moment, crying piteously. ag ; 

With a groan the mother rose, as if with pain, 
took the child in her arms again, and stagger 
weakly across the road. 

The distance was short, but it was almost too far. 

Her slight, fair hands clutched the iron railings 
and she sank upon the pavement. 

The child, moaning fretfully, clung to her scanty 
dress and called upon her name. : 

Wearied at last by her silence, the poor little 
fellow sank down beside her and nestled, shivering, 
against her bosom. 

Half an hour passed. Carriages rattled through 
the square, people tramped along the frosty pave- 
ment, but the spot where the mother and child were 
lying so quiet was dark, and no one saw or 
noticed them. 

Presently there came round the corner from Ox- 
ford Street a queer, ill-shapen little man, a deformed, 
diminutive little creature—a hunchback. : 

The hunchback was more grotesque even than his 
fellow-sufferers usually are, with a large head, a pair 
of prominent gray eyes, and a shock of grizzled 
hair. 

As he came round the corner at a sharp trot, 
his long arms swinging like a monkey’s, he pressed 
his battered hat more firmly upon his forehead and, 
striking his arms across his chest to increase their 
warmth, said to himself, witha gruff chuckle: _ 

“ill take a little quiet, I think. Ah, to think 
of the v.oney as is being spent to-night in gas for 
all them big shops. I never see such heaps 0’ toys 
and meat an’ feasting stuff. Ah! I think o’ the 
grubbery as will be going on to-morrow ; the plum 
puddens and the port and sherry wines! Ah, well, 
the more the better, says old Sam ; and if he’d got 
chick or child, kith or kin, to jine him in a feed, 
he’d go in for summut lively himself,” and he 
plunged one hand into his pocket and dragged out 
a handful of coppers, with a piece of silver or two 
glittering amongst them. : 

After inspecting these with a whistle of satisfac- 
tion he trudged on again, shaking his head and 
muttering: : 

‘‘No; I'll keep’em. What should I do with a 
plum ‘pudden and a bunch o’ coloured crackers ? 
I’li keep’em for somebody as ’as a sight o’ children 
and wants a pudden bad,” 

Then, with another ram of the hat, which was 
already quite far enough on his gnarled forehead, 
the little misshapen old fellow hurried on. . 

As he entered Grosvenor Square two young fel- 
lows anticipating to-morrow’s revelry rolled past 
him, stopped, and, staggering dangerously with the 
attempt, called back at him. 

**Huilo, old crooked shanks, where’s Judy ?”’ 

** Ha,” grinned the dwarf, “that’s it, mind you 
be thankful for your own pretty shape, you young 
dog, and don’t go reviling your natural brothers.’ 

This was to himself and with apparent animation, 
but he shrank nevertheless from the rude cruelty 
and crossed the road, leaving the lighted pavement 
to those who were properly made and shaped. 

“The dark is good enough, almost too good for 
me,” he muttered, and he trudged along quickly 
and cheerily as ever. 

Suddenly he stumbled over something and was 
precipitated with a jerk on to his head. 

“ Hullo!” he cried, picking up his hat and rub- 
bing its napless surface with anxiety. ‘“ Whose’s 
that lying there an’ upsitting her majesty’s sub- 
jects ?”’ 

A child answered him with a plaintive wail. 

** Mother !” 

“Whew !”’ whistled the old man. ‘‘ A kid. Won- 
der which of us is killed, me or him? Here, little 
’un, hold up your head. Hullo !—why, missis—Ah ! 
The woman'’s—yes—dead !” 

He took her head tenderly and turned it to the 
light. The face, pinched and thin, but calm and 
pcace"ul now, stared up at him cold and dead. 

‘Lne old man stared aghast for a moment, then 
he took off his hat and wiped the perspiration 
from his forehead and the tear which would come 
from his eye, 

He looked round anxiously and called for help. 

For a wonder a policeman was at hand. 

With measured tread the guardian of the night 
crossed the road. 

‘Hullo! tipsy! * 

‘No, dead,” replied the hunchback, almost in- 
dignantly. 

‘And a child too,” said the policeman, with busi- 
ness-like alacrity. “I must have a stretcher. Hold 
on there a bit. will you? The station’s only round 
the corner, I'll fetch another man andthe stretcher 
directly.” 

The dwarf motioned in acquiescence, and the 
policeman ran for assistance. He returned pre- 
sently with another constable and the stretcher. 

In silence they lifted the dead woman on to it, 
the child clinging to her and calling her by the only 
name he knew. 

“ Mother, mother!” 





‘* What’s to be done with the child ?” asked the 
dwarf, huskily, as he stroked the little curly head 
pitifuily. 

“ Workh’us,” replied the policeman, carelessly. 

“No !” said the dwarf, reluctantly. ‘‘ Poor little 
chap; it’s hard lines for him. Don’t cry, my little 
fellow. eee fe all right; she’s—she’s asleep.” 

But the child would not be pacified, and the 
policeman had to drag its tiny hand away from the 
flimsy skirt. 

The action, though done as gently as was possible, 
touched the old man, 

“ Here,” he said, suddenly, ‘‘ I'll take care of the 
little un. I've got no chick or child of my own and 
I’ll take the little ’un.” : 

“Very well,” said the policeman. “ But you 
must come to the station and give your name and 
address to the inspcotor.” ; 

“ All right,” said the dwarf, picking be the child 
and wrapping him within the bosom of his coat. 
“Come along, I’m a old Sam Growls ain’t 
ashamed of his name. n’t cry, little "un; any- 
thing’s better than the workhouse. Don’t cry, little 
’an, mother’s better off now than she’s been for a 
pretty long time, and old Sam will take care o’ 

ou.’ 
< And s0, pressing the poor little fellow to his 
breast, he trudged on after the policemen and their 
silent burden. 
(To be continued.) 





THE OLD YEAR. 


A sHapow stood by my bed last night, 
A shadow wan, and white, and old; 
With a frozen look on the weird, worn face, 
And the hand he laid on mine was cold. 
In ‘the ghostly presence I shook with dread ; 
And shrank from his touch with curdling fear, 
As T gasped, “ God save me, thou spectre grim, 
What sorrowful errand brings thee here?” . 


Then the pale lips moved and a whisper came, 
Like a breath from the north wind, chill and 





drear : 
“ Oh, timid mortal, be not afraid 
Of the perishing form of the dying year! 
I am sealing the records my pen hath wrought, 
To be read in the light of the Great White 


Throne ; 2 
Hast thou aught to tell, ere my book is closed, 
Of labour for Christ that thy hands hath 
dene ? 


** With the names of those who, day by day, 
Scattered the precious seed with tears— 
Who gathered their sheaves in the harvest-time, 
Garnering stores for the coming years, 
I have vainly looked, oh, child of earth, 
If thine might be written in tracings fair ; 
Arise from thy sloth, ’tis not yet too late 
For thee, if thou wilt, there are gleanings 
rare ! 
* Thou wilt find golden grains by others lost, 
And sheaves other reapers in haste forgot, 
Up, sluggardly spirit, from drowsy rest; 
The moments are flying, oh, waste them not ! 
There is much thou canst do, though the time 
is short, 
To write thee the Lord’s, ere the bell is tolled 
That shall tell the world that the dead old year 
Is laid in the chadows—stark end oold !”° 
* 


The bell tolled soft for the old year gone; 
But, alas! for the work that was left magoce' 








EXERCISES FOR TRAVELLERS. 
(To be translated into five foreign Languages before leaving 
England). 


AT THE CUSTOM-HOUSE. 

No, Sir, I have absolutely nothing to declare, 

I never carry contraband articles, 

You ask what are these articles. I reply, “ Per- 
sonal necessaries.” 

You say that my portmanteau contains tea, coffee, 
cigars, lace, and silk in very large quantities. You 
surely must be mistaken ! 

You say that tea, coffee, cigars, lace, and silk in 
very large quantities are contraband. You surprise 
me! 

If you will not take me to prison, I will present you 
with five francs. 

You need not bite the coins—the money is good. 

ON THE RAILWAY. 

Please give me a third-class ticket—half-price ; it 
is for a child, 

You ask to see the child. Behold him! 

I can assure you you are mistaken. In spite of 
appearances, I am really under thirteen years of age. 
I became bald when I had the measles, and my mous- 
tache grew when I was teething. 

You doubt my word! It is impolite! 
give me the ticket. 


However, 


. 
> 





Is this a first-class carriage ? 

May I trouble you for a cigar, Sir? 
my cigar-case in my carpet-bag. 

I shall be happy to taste that brandy you are drink- 
ing. It may save me from having a fit. A fit is un- 
pleasant to everybody when it occurs iu a railway 
carriage. 

Guard, you are mistaken! 
@ third-class bye 

No? Then surely this card I hold in my hand 
must be a first-class ticket! 

The booking-clerk must have been very careless ! 

You tell me there could have been no mistake! 
How comes it, then, that I am travelling in a third. 
class carriage with a first-class ticket ! 

I prefer travelling in a third-class carriage. How- 
ever, say no more about it. I will overlook the mis- 
take this time. : 

In spite of what these people say to the contrary, 
I can assure you all these boxes and portmanteaus 
belong to me. 


I packed up 


This, surely, must be 


AT THE HOTEL. 

I wish the best rooms in this house. 

You can carry up this small bundle. It contains 
bank-notes, and therefore is not very large. 

The rest of my luggage will arrive to-morrow. 
There was so much of it that it required. a special 
train. 

Waiter, you asked me if I am the gentleman who 
ordered yesterday the dinver with eight courses. 
Certainly. I will begin at once. 

This soup is.good, the fish could not be better, the 
made-dishes are very uice indeed, the bird is done to 
a turn, the sweets are very fair, and the ice-pudding 
is simply excellent. 

You have given me the wine in its proper order— 
Sauterne with the oysters, Sherry with the soup and 
fish, then Champagne, then Chateau Lafitte, Comet 
port, and a petit verre of Grand Chartreuse. 

You tell me that this gentleman ordered the dinner 
I _ just eaten! Surely there must be some mis- 
take! 

To settle the matter, I apologize! 

Landlord, you ask me to pay my bill for my apart- 
ments, Certainly. I shall be returning this way, 
and will look in on my way back. 

You are not satisfied! Well, good-bye for the 
present. I am going for a stroll. 

You detain me! This is very rude! 

Policemar, you wish to know what I am doing 
the streets at four o’clock in the early morning. 
have just left my hotel. 

Why did I leave my hotel! 
toothache. 

Yeu hope that I did not disturb any one as I went 
out? Sodol. 

BEFORE THE JUDGE. 

I can assure you all these charges are false. 

You ask for my name? Iam the Lord Mayor of 
London. 

You do not believe me! 
right. It wasa subterfuge. 
Esq. 

Again, you do not believe me. Well, again yon 
are right. lam the British Ambassador. 

You ask me to prove that I am his Excellency. I 
ask you to prove that I am not. 

You ask me, if I am acquitted, whether I will pro- 
mise to leave the country without farther trouble? 
Yes, if you will pay my travelling expenses. 

You agree, I would only say one thing more. I 
shall be glad to receive (as a little mark of esteem) 
a five franc piece and your blessing. 

You say Il ask too much! Very well then, give 
me the five francs and dispense with your blessing. 

Good day, Sir! I beg toinform you that I leave 
this country without a stain upon my character! 
Good day—for the present!—Punch’s Pocket Book, 
1875, 


zi 


Oh, because I had the 


Well, for once you are 
My name is Sir Disraeli, 











ENTERPRIZE.—There are few men so hopelessly 
and disadvantageously situated that they cannot rise 
and succeed in any right and reasonable undertaking. 
But he must be a man conscious of his strength and 
fixedness of purpose who can say, “1 can and will 
succeed, and will build for myself, in spite of all 
hindrances, a name and afortane.” Tosuch a man 
the obstacles over which his energy triumphs only 
give zest to his labours ; they whet and exhilarate his 
spirits and increase his enjoyment. 

Voting BY ELEctTrRiciTy.—It is contemplated to 
introduce into the French Assembly a “ voting 
machine.” It will not save honourable members the 
trouble of voting, but it will save a good deal of time. 
An electric apparatus is to be installed on the desk 
of each member ; there are to be two nobs, like those 
of electric bells—one for the ayes, the other for the 
noes. The votes will be registered instantaneously on 
a framework behind the President opposite the names 
of the members set down in alphabetical order. When 
secret voting is to be resorted to an ingenious appa- 

tus will cover up the names, 
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THE GIPSY PEER; 
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A SLAVE OF CIRCUMSTANOES. 
—_— +> 


CHAPTER XL. 
Hush ! ‘tis the voice of Nature, 
That, speaking in her heart, 
Proclaims itself omnipoteat. 

By the time Tazoni had reached his cottage it was 
drawing near the hour of three. 

During the journey he had been able to review his 
confused thoughts to arrive at something like a de- 
finite plan of action. 

By a lucky chance, which he could not but call by 
something of a higher name, he had discovered 
another link in the chain of villany which Horace 
Denville and Lord Raymond were forging. The 
link he might, by the exercise of great caution and 
watchfulness, spoil while it was in the act of com- 
pletion. 

As the first step to such frustration, he determined 
to do nothing without the aid and advice of Sir 

» who had almost earned this right to share in 
the transaction by his enthusiasm in the scheme for 
the liberution of Lurli. 

If Lurli was near the point of her salvation, cer- 
tainly Sir Harry, who had so warmly striven to be- 
friend her, should be on the spot. 

_ Having decided this, Tazoni’s first care on reach- 
ing home was to dispose of his work, that he might 
be able to devote the next day.to his purpose. 

He was tired, excited and harassed, but will is 
more powerful than matter, andin the strong time 
¢ 7 the free spirit will conquer the weakness of 

e@ body. 

He stripped, plunged into a cold bath, and, re- 
freshed mentally and physically, set to work. 

By dawn his toil was over. Then he threw him- 
self upon his bed and tried to sleep. He succeeded 
after a while, but it was a feverish slumber at best. 

Visions of Lurli and Florence, of Lord Raymond 
= Horace Denville chased each other through his 

rain. 

At one time he started up with a of joy 
under the impression that Florence, sweet, beautiful 
Florence, was bending over him, telling him once 
more that she loved him and commanding him to 
keep silence. 

But the empty room, illumined by the rays of the 
morning sun, recalled him to himself, and, with a 
sigh that was not altogether one of unhappiness, he 
dressed himself and, having disposed of his frugal 
breakfast, set out for Sir Harry Beauclerc’s, 

Sir Harry’s valet opened the door to him, and 
looked surprised when he saw who it was. 








(THE SPIRIT OF DISCORD.] 


“My master’s not up, sir,” he said, hesitatingly ; 
“but I do not like to refuse you—in fact I have re- 
ceived the most positive orders to deny him to you 
at no time.” 

‘In that case I will come in and wait. If he be 
asleep, please do not wake him,”’ said Tazoni. 

*¢ Very good, sir,” replied the man, ushering him 
into the little breakfast cabinet. “I’m glad not to 
wake him, sir, for he has not long been in bed.” 

“No?” said Tazoni. “He arrived home early 
last night, too.” 

“Yes, sir, but he did not retire. I’m afraid, sir, 
my master is not well. I wouldn’t say it to any 
one but you, sir, but you’re such a great friend of Sir 
Harry that I make bold. You see, sir, I’ve lived 
with him eo long that he allows me to take liberties 
with him, as you may say. Now, sir, he was walk- 
ing up and down this room up to five o’clock this 
morning, and Sir Harry never does that unless 
something’s upset him.” And the faithful fellow 
shook his head with great concern. 

Tazoni looked and felt anxious. 

‘* What you tell me is all the more reason for not 
disturbing your master,” he said. “Do not wake 
him on any account. I can wait and will do so until 
he rises.” 

The man thanked him and retired. 

Tazoni seated himself by the fire and leaning his 
head on his hand was soon lost in thought. Pre- 
sently the door opened and Sir Harry entered. 

Tazoni looked up and saw his face before Sir 
Harry had seen him. It looked pale, wistful and 
even troubled. 

Tazoni, who had never seen it without its careless, 
good-humoured, languid air, was startled, and rose 
with no feigned concern. 

“Oh!” said Sir Harry, with an exclamation— 
pour the first he had uttered for years. “ You 

ere so soon. Whatis the matter ?’’ And as his 
friend grasped Tazoni’s hand Tazoni felt that it 
shook and was hot and feverish. 

** Nothing—nothing, at least, to alarm you or to 
trouble you, for I will not tell you a word until you 
confess what ails you. Sir Harry, you are unwell.” 

“No, Iam not,” said Sir Harry, laughing, as he 
sank into his chair. “I never was better, but Iam 
a littie tired. Frank, I think I want a little rough- 
ing, a course of bear or seal hunting. Anything fora 
change from these interminable London dinners, con- 
certs and drums. But, talking of my ailments, what 
about yourown? My dear F'rank—may I call you 
so ?—I like the name, and Forest after it spoils it— 
you are not made of cast-iron filings, though you may 
think you are. Flesh and bléod can’t stand the 
rough usage you are giving them.” 

‘** When steel whips are the fashion horses must 





fly,’ says the Spanish proverb,” replied Tazoni, 
significantly. ‘“ We must do what the gods set us. 
I but fulfil my destiny.” 

* A part of which you have come to tell me this 
morning,” said Sir Harry, who had resnmed all 
his old insoucianze, and was swetening Tazoni’s 
chocolate with languid face. “ What is it? [Lam 
more anxious to know than I should like to confess, 
even to you.” 

Tazoni smiled sadly. 

“TIT have found another footstep in the track of 
villany,”’ he said, And he proceeded to relate how 
he had come across Lord Raymond and Horace 
Denville. 

** Well,” said Sir Harry, “and did you overhear 
them ?” 

“Yes,” said Tazoni, “I played the spy, and to 
good purpose. I heard that that double-dyed 
scoundrel, the dark Lord Raymond, was to be mar- 
ried next Monday morning, at ten o’clock.” 

Sir Harry’s chocolate-cup fell from his hand, and 
he rose, pale and agitated. 

“To whom? Don’t tell me; I can guess. Tothat 
poor girl, his victim, the sweet creature, Lurli !’’ 

His distress and emotion were so violent, so sudden 
and unexpected, that Tazoni was simply dumb- 
founded. He rose, pale himself, and laid his hand 
upon Sir Harry’s arm. 

“* My friend,” he said, with solemn sadness, “‘ is it 
thus with you? Impossible! You cannot love her 
to whom you have never spoken? And yet——” 

** And yet,” retorted Sir Harry, sinking into the 
chair and regarding him with a sad, self-mocking 
smile, ‘I do. Enough! All farther concealment 
between us is impossible. Frank, you see before you 
the most contemptible spectacle human weak- 
ness can produce—a man fooled by his own folly! 
Laugh at me, censure me, call me an idiot devoured 
by a monomania if you will, but if there be truth 
in this world it is true thatI love the girl I saw 
at the window of Lurd Raymond’s villa. Do 
not remind me that I saw her but twice or thrice, 
that I have never spoken to her, know nothing of 
her. I remind myself of these stern facts every hour 
of the day, ay, and night! and in spite of all I love 
her more than ever. Her gentle, piteous face haunts 
me sleeping or waking. I hear her sweet voice in 
its song of supplication amidst the bustle of the 
streets and the buzz of fine ladies’ tittle-tattle. 
Frank, you know what love is, I feel assured. Know 
then that I love with all a man’s strength and 
tenacity!” 

Tazoni paced the room, speechless with agitation. 
At last he said: 

“ Sir Harry, you must overcoms this pission—-t 
never can bear fruit!’ 
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Sir Harry looked at him long and earnestly. 

“T will ask you but one question,” he said: “I 
judge from what you say that you do not consider 
her worthy to be my wife. I ask you to answer this 
honourably before Heaven: has fault of hers set the 
seal of despair upon my wishes ?” 

“No,” said ‘l'azoni, with fervent earnestness. 
“ When I last parted from her she was as pure and. 
innocent as a child. How much she may haves 
suffered and lost since then——” He could not cope 
tinue, but buried his face in intense anguish. 

Sir Harry rose with a light in his eyes. 

“Frank, I am answered. Something tells medhat 
I may cherish the hope—wild hope, if yone¢amete, 
call itso. Heaven does not forsake its,osrm, even: 
when the wolf holds it in his fangs! I wil! not be- 
lieve her to be lost ; and if she be not thengheis fit to 
wed with the highest in theland. Virtuemad/parity 
crown the poorest peasant with a» diademp far 
brighter than any emperor can bestowy,.. Ne 
me torelinquish my love because theavorkil{adinllow: 
creed has set its tenets against it | Hizey itamelero.) 


weds when and where he will !” 


T'azoni grasped his Land with aglinest’ of entiine|| 


61asm. 

“Oh, why are thereenott moserSite HarryyBeau- 
cleres!”’ he exclaimed), “to. seta crooked world 
straight? But,pamse, you. have yet to leazmtho 
obstacle,’’ ., sed Sir H « Keeps 

‘Notiyet;” inberrup ir Harry. pep, your 
connseljtill sheeisfound. Then, when I havertlix: 
opportunity toweastmy die on this life-chance, yn 
ask perhaps where this pearl was born and foste 4 
till then let meedteamson, there is no harm in dreammee 
ing. Now then, Richard’s himself again, calm, coalj, 
collected, and alliaétention for: your: i 
on, my dear Franky and-pardon eweny: 
dog must have hisedagy you know, and this-is*my 
day for a little dis thecviolent nature I carry 
under my 8 4g 

‘Then Tazoni told himeall he had heard, and Sir 
Harry, with adtowning face, meditated. 

“What areeypur plans?” he asked. “ Yonare 
the cooler, tlieugh you have‘so much more at stake. 
Heaven knows: how you keep yourself alive and 
serene.” 

“Sorrow is a good medicine sometimes,” said 
Tazoni, bitterly. ‘‘ My plans are made, in default of 
better ones, to wait at the place the villains men- 
tioned and ascertain whom Lord. Raymond intends 
to victimize. If it be Lurli—~”’ 

Sir Harry winced. 

**Then,”’ and Tazoni’s.face lit up fiercely, “ the 
course is plain: Snatch her from him and hand 
him over to the police forthe felon and scoundrel 
that he is!” 

‘“* Agreed,” said Sir Harry, ‘All. our plans must 
converge to one centre—her rescue and his punish- 
ment! What follows ?” 

Tazoni roso and looked at him with. a, strange 
Binile. 

** More than you can by any possibility conceive, 
Sir Harry,” he said. “It will be the first. act ina 
drama which will end tragically for more than one 
of us. Next Monday is the first of some eventfal 
days; at present they are so thick with possibilities 
that I cannot see my way through them.” 

They shook hands in silence after that, and Ta- 
zoni, pressing his hand, took his departure. 

From Sir Harry’s he bent his. steps to Mr, Plum- 
pett’s office, where he had some business. 

It was a matter of curiosity that Tazoni, déspite 
his gloomy reserve and oftentimes chilling manner, 
was a favourite with all men, womemand children, 
the two latter classes especially, for: are not: these 
quickest to read the true mature of us all ? 

Mr. Plumpett received him with. more:than plea» 
sure, with respect and affection. 

‘** My dear Frank, I didn’t expect you this *morn- 
ing. Lady Prettilace’s. dinners: are always late 
ones; and you were the hero and liom of: the even- 
ing, they tell me, as usual. Ha, ah! little did: I 
think I was presenting the world with:such a. prize 
when I gave them Mr. Frank Forest:. Sit:down; 
have you brought that article?) Thank you a hun: 
dred times. But, Frank,” said the old gentleman 
suddenly, peering at him over his spectacles, ‘“‘ you 
look dreadfully harassed and ill.. My dear boy, 
why don’t you take a holiday? What with your 
work—and by my life I can’t conceive how you do 
so much in so short a time—and your dissipation, 
you are killing yourself.” 

“Not I,” said Tazoni, speaking with a forced air 
of banter. ‘ You are always too considerate of me, 
sir; you forget that I mustearn and deserve the 
large sums which you so frequently bestow:on me.” 

Mr. Plumpett coughed impatiently. 

“Hang the money!” he said, ‘{ haven’t chick 
nor child of my own. I suppose I can afford to be 
generous! Besides, you earn it, and, Frank, my dear 
boy,” he continued, laying his wrinkled hand upon 
the lithe, sinewy arm of the youth, “ if—if—it’s 
want of money that worries you so, why—why— 
confound it! why don’t you say so, and let’s get rid 


of it? 


“* Heaven bless you, sir!” said Tazoni, brokenly. 

He grasped the old man’s hand with an emotion 
which filled hie eyes with tears. ; 

‘What have I done to deserve such friends? 
Deserve them! no, that I never can!” 

“Tush!” said Mr. Plumpett, his own eyes over- 
running, “I’m making an old goose of myself. But 
there, let’s get this trivial business over,” and he 
pulled a cheque from his desk. “ How much is it?” 

Tazoni could not speak. He shook his head; 
iwrung the kind old man’s hand in speechless grati- 
tude, and hurried from the room, 

In his present mood he was in no humour to meet 
familiar faces—many of which would be in the 
\Strand about that time—and walking swiftly on 
entered Hyde Park- ‘ 

It:was.a beautiful morningyand already—though 
so;unfashionably early—there were several carriages 
‘in the drive and a few equestrians cantering up the 


Taseni:leant overthe rails, watching the carriages 
fonaJittle while, themstrode on. 

Hévhad not proceeded thirty yards when he-heard 
@eoneriage p belfind him»and his name pro- 
mounced in a.soft; voice. 

‘ iiatonged , and looked. : 

Avpair of splendid grays were pawing besidehim, 
an@tin: the-carriage were seated Lady Darteagle, 
Flowence, andanother lady, whose:face he could not 
“Gia coliaibeemieheal raising his hat, he 

coloumcame* ° a8; 
vaulted overthe rails and approached the carriage: 

Lady Dagbeagle, who had called‘him, stretched 
out lier Hand from its wraps and furs and held it out 
ito hits. 
| “ Will*you férgive.me, Mr. Forest? This is the 
®econ * Halt’ to you likea high- 
— Sholfashame, too, for I know you must 
be®nsy thinking—y always are.” : 

“Not always,” said Tazoni, speaking to Lady 
Darteagle, but stealing a hasty glance at Florence, 
whose face, in her struggle for calm and self-pos- 
session, was a study foran artist. Do what she 
would she could not drive look of tender, wistful 
love from her eyes, and he saw it, and his heart 
leapt at it. What's more, she knew that he saw it, 
and for the life of her she could not be but glad 
of it. 

“Then I'suppose:I am forgiven,” continued Lady 
Darteagle. ‘‘ But, Mr Forest, L called to you that 
I might introduce you to a dear friend of mine to 
whom I was speaking of you. Ethel, dear, this is 
Mr. Forest. Mr. Forest, let me make you. known 
to Lady Northeliffe.” 

The lady leant forward,. and TYazoni, without 
glancing at her, bowed low, and bareheaded. 

An exclamation from Florence.caused him to look 
up, startled, i 

Lady. Northoliffe was leaning. forward, her hand 
grasping Lady Darteagle’s arm, and‘her eyes wildly 
and anxiously fixed; upon him, : 

“Dear Lady Northcliffe!” exclaimed. Florence, 
glancing at Tazoni with.keen alarm,.“‘ what's the 
matter ?” 

‘“‘ Are you ill, my. dear. Ethel?” exelaimed. Lady 
Darteagle, turning tovher, 

‘“No—no,” breathed Lady. Northeliffe, sinking 
back into her seat, but holding her hand to her 
eyes forthe moment, while she still retained. her 
grasp of Lady Darteagle’s arm,“ it is: nothing—a 
mere nothing.” Theniman undertone she breathed : 
“Ah, Mary, ibis@strange,.an awful likeness! Voice 
too! Get him to speak-again.. And yet it. moves 
me: dreadfully, unaccountably !”’ 

Lady Darteagle turned to Tazoni, who om his part 
seemed greatly: and extraordinarily affected.. His 
eyes were fixed on: Lady Northeliffe, and. his hand, 
which was.resting on. the edge of the carriage, trem- 
bled: 

“ Lady: Northcliffe is not. very well,’ said Lady 
Darteagie, smiling down on him.. “She has had a 
great deal of trouble lately. You have heard ?” 
she added, in a low voice, 

Heard! Ah, had he not! 

“ She would not have been. in. towm: had.it not 
been fora wish or a, whim of Lord Northeliffe’s, who 
insisted upon her: running up to see-us.. She came 
yesterday quite unexpectedly,” 

Tazoni bo 

“ May I ask how Lord Northeliffeis?” he said, in 
a.low voice, 

Lady Northcliffe bent forwardsuddenly. 

‘* Better,” she said, “he is: much: better, but he 
does not leave his own: apartments yet. Mr. 
Forest,” she said, with a nervons hesitation and 
earnestness, ‘‘ have I not seen you: before?” 

* The —~ question I asked him lastnight,” ex. 
claimed y Darteagle, triumphantly. 

* Your face seems familiar to. me~and—and 
your voice.” 

** Exactly!” commented Lady: Darteagle, “just 
what 1 said myself! Yow see, Florence, it was not 
entirely my fancy; or if:it be itis not: confined to 
me 





‘Tazoni glanced at Florence eloquently. She had 
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shielded and en:ieavonred to screen him then. 
Bless her for it! ‘i'nen hoe tarned to Lady North- 
cliffe, and his voice seemed to melt to ineffable ten- 
derness aud gentleness. 

“It is possible, madam.” 

“You have been in Northcliffe ?” she asked, still 
leaning forward. 

“Yes, madam,” he said. He could not speak an 
untruth to her or indeed to any one. 

* Come, Mr. Forest, positively you shall be made 
aeprisoner of the chase. We will drag you, if not 
at the chariot wheels, in our chariot somehow or 
other. Come and take a drive with us. No, I will 
take no refusal.” 

Tazoni was about to refuse nevertheless, but a 
anne leapt from the box and opened the door for 


m. 
Onthe impulse of the moment he determined to 
accept. 
The vacant seat was beside Florence;: he should 
lear her, touch her hand perhaps oncevagain ! 
With a flush of mad delight he seated himself 
beside her; the impatient horses, affér rearing and 
iS ‘Dante . phedtaolod a 
i au ously, 
“Who, shall say I have meet ad I have 
snared the. greatest lion of the d&y:! Now; may dear, 
you camcatechize him to-your h "gs 
But nowrthat she;hada full. opportunity Lady 
Northeliffé+did: not:seeaminelined. to avail herself 
of it; at least not 
She-leant: 


“back, and, wg ier-ffioo with her 
hand; Kept her-eyes’ fixed ima-scratinizing and yet 
tender gaze upon his features. 


At ‘said : 

“ And’you have been at Northcliffe! I must have 
seen he peor can you tell me where ?” 

‘** No,” said Tazoni, leaning over to her. “I was 
not there long, and it is not likely that you should 
have seen me, Lady Northcliffe.” 

Then ke saw her fur rugs had slipped down, and 
with his right hand, which was ungioved, he gently 
and revereutially set them straight and comfort- 


able. 

Lady Northeliffe’s eyes filled with tears, and while 
he still arranged tho furs round her she let her 
hand drop upon his. 
ph... looked up in her face and trembled at her 

uch. 

“You havew:small hand; Mr; Forest,” she said, 
faintly. “ Forgiveme! I am old-enough to be your 
mother.” 

ne he repeated; with a sad, tender 
smile. 

Lady Northcliffe paled and flushed. 

‘* Say that again!” she said, eagerly,and strangely. 
“T have a faney to hear you say, thatragain. Say 
it, please.” 

With no smile upon his face, but with a: child- 
like obedience that, was: infinitely, tender,. even 
touching, Tazoni.repeated,the word: 

** Mother!” 

Lady Northcliffe took up his hand,,and bent.over 
it.to hide her teara.; but.onefell upon its.and ghis- 
tened like an unset: diamond. 

“ You havea small hand fora .man, Mr. Forest,” 
she said—* you seo I am availing, myself, of. an,old 
woman’s privileges to pay.you complimenta—a very 
small hand.” 

“ Mary,” she said, in an undertone to Lady, Dart. 
eagle... ‘* Look! [tis the: Nortualiffe. hand to» the 
very dent in thelittle. finger” _ 

‘“* Yes,” said Lady Darteagle, with asmile. “ You 
two are playing at.mother and-son.. [think if;Mis 
Forest’s mother were here she wouldhave-causs for 
jealousy, Is.your mother still.alivey Mr. Forests?” 
she asked, gontly. : Lines 

“Tdo not know,” replied. Tasoni,,, with: solemm: 


gravity, 

“ Not. know4” breathed Lady, Northoliffe, looking 

up into hisface.. “ Donot:know?. How is that ? 
“I never knew a mother, my lady,’ said .Tazoni, 

“ save the» good, faithfuls 

from infaney:to manhood, and 'she.wasbuta mother 


in name.” 
Strangey. 8 strange!” murmured: Lady 
Northcliffe, ‘I—I—Mx, Forest, do. you live.im 


Tazoni hesitated... ’ ; 

“ Surely you.can tell.me that?” exclainred ; Lady 
Northoliffe, sorrowfully. 

**T do not,” said Tazoni. ’ 

“ Tell me where _— live; I — like to knowy’” 
she said, impatiently yet quietly. _ 

“Degen nn islingtom?” hesaid. 

“Yes,” said Lady Durteagle., “I do, if you. do 
not, Ethel. One. of our old nurses: lives:there:; I 
know it.” 

“ Out:beyond that, almost inthe country,’’ said 
Tazoni, ‘ by an old charch that stands: in a.clump 
of trees at: the. top, of a hill there are-some cot+ 
tages. The.village is Farm End. In theivy-grown 
cottage bythe chureh I take-my rest safe fromthe 

1 ”” 


“Til remember it,” murmured Lady Northcliffe. 
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“Safe from’ the world; what do! you: mean by 
that ?” 

‘At that. moment Florence, who had been listening 
with . breathless attention, genthy,.slid. her hand 
under the furs untilit touched his; with,a, pressure 


of warnings : 
He thrilled at her touch and his.hand closed.on 


hers. 

She dared not tear it away for fear of attracting 
attention, so she let it remain. 

“ Because,” saidTazoni, “Iam free from, pur+ 
suit of business or pleasure... You are.the only per-+ 
son to whom I have revealed.my retreat.’’’ ‘ 

“And I ought to be grateful,” ’shesaid. “Iam: 
May I come and see you there? I should ‘like ta 
see your home; where you live—your home!” It is 
a strange request; lét me add another. Come and 
see me, come down’ to Northcliffe again. and pty 
this time at Northoliffe’ Hall!‘ You would like Lord 
Nothcliffe and I feel sure that he would like ‘you, 
Teil me, will you come ?”* 

At this moment Florence: started,’ and ‘Tazoni, 
feeling a sudden tightening of her hand jlooked up. 

Then he saw the cause of her alarm. 

Coming down’on the. other side of the drive was 
Lord Raymond. 

In afew minutes he: would be within:speaking: 
distance, would surely stop to:speak):and »perlaps) 
recognize him ! 

Florence tore her hand:away,and;’ bahitid’ her: 
muff; whispered: 

“Go! at once!” 

Tazoni, calm asusual and collected, smiled; then,: 
as a answered, Lady; Noxtheliffe, , looked: at-. his; 
watch. 

“T dare not give :a,promise,..much as I shouldi 
like to—much as I long to, madam. And: now, 
Lady .Darteagle, may,I.geb down?- I.am.one of! 
those slaves for, whom time,.was.made,.and;my} 
master warns me that I neglect_him.” 

“ Certainly,” said Lady, Darteagle.. “It was in-: 
considérate to have kept you so long.””” 

The carriage stopped in accordance with. her! 
signal, Tazoni caught Florence’s hand and-pressed | 
it, then leapt out. ‘ 

‘“Good-bye,’” he said, lifting his hat and’ ar | 
his deep, earnest eyes.- “Thank you for the ride, , 
Lady Darteagle, and you; madam——” ” 

“Go!” exclaimed Florence, suddenly. 

“Eh, my dear?” said Lady Darteagls, turning to! 
her with astonishment. ‘What heen ere | 

“ [—I—I—said——Here is Lord Raymond,” said ' 
Florence, turning pale. ‘ 

“So itis: Oh, Mr,Forestystay'a minute! ‘ 
how quickly he has gone; for Tasoni* had ‘obeyed | 
that swift, short’command,'and was already strid- 
ing through the trees. 


CHAPTER XLIk. 
And behold wecamp near : 
To the Valley of ‘the Shadowrof.Death, 

Lorp RAYMOND sptrwed-np te the cartiage; then, 
with a. scowling face, tugged ‘the horse-reund, and 
stared after Tazoni. 

“Who was that fellow?” ho.asked,ijn anrexeitéed 
Voice, 

“*Fellow!”’ echoed. Lady; Darteaglé... “‘Dosyou 
mean that gentleman.who just.left usi” 

“Gentleman!” repeated. Lord Raymond, ,with.a 
scornful laugh, turning with an indignant sneer to 
Florence. “ A. pretty.,gentleman_ if . he’s. what I 
think he is, Perhaps you know,” he added, fixing 
his evil eyes maliciously on Florence. 

Florence paled ‘and, for the fitst time,.shtank 
fearfally from his gaze. 

He crimsoned with fiendish ‘passfon., 

“Ah!” he said, “‘as'I thought. Géntleman it: 
deed! I'll tell yon who he is——” ; 

“We know, thank you;” interrupted Lady Dart. 
eagle, with a laugh: “ Hé isthe colebtated fank 
ee you havé ‘not’seen your mother; Ray 
mond.” : 

“Eh? Oh; how dd’youtdo, my lady?” he'said, 
looking at Lady Nortitcliffé for the moment? 

“Raymond, why do you l60k'so' strange ?” asked 
Lady Northoliffe, eyeing him: with’ something’ ap» 
proaching positive fear? 

‘* Bh ?—oh, nothing,'. Frank Forest,” he muttered; 
leoking from one to: the: other: then; with asnrile; 
of deep cunning hé said: “'Ohy then I was mistaken: 
I tookhim for someone'else:. And: whois Frank 
Forest pray ?”’ 

‘Oh, a great poet, the mostifashionablé maw of 
the day,” replied Lady Darteagle. 

A blank look-of wonder displaced-for a moment 
the. look of cunning. on.his..face, but it returned 
directly as he said : 

“Indeed! I don’t read much poetry, and hate 

such fellows uncommonly; but..perhaps: you. can 
tell. me where he lives ?’? 
_ Florence started forward to utter a:note of warn, 
ing, but Lord Raymond fixed her with:his eye like 
a basilisk and she sank back speechless, her tongue 
seeming to cleave to the roof of her mouth. 


‘know for myself'in an-hour or two, for’l’m going 


Why, | know," l’ll go down’ td’ Northcliffé ‘and see ‘that 





* Oh, yes,” said Lady Darteagle; “he livesinaro- 


mantic little cottage, ina romantic village called 
Farm End, in.the north of London.” ’ 

“Yow forget,’ murmured Lady Northoliffe, “‘ that 
we ought: not to reveal his:secrets.”’ 

*Oh,:you meedn't: beialarmed,; my lady,’”’ sneered 
Lord: Raymond; then, with. a- malevolent. grin ab 
Florence, he added,.“‘ What should I want to disturb 
the.‘ celebrated poet” for; eh ?” 

“ Ldon’t. know, I’m sure, save tolearn manners, 
retorted. Lady, Darteagle, pleasantly. “‘ He.could 
teach you, I believe, for I think I never met: more 
polished gentleman.” , 

‘‘ Oh, indeed!” said Raymond, livid; with passion. 
* Perhaps he could teach me something else—a fow 
accomplishments in the way of housebreaking 
perhaps ?”” 

“What on earth do you mean?” ‘oxcldimed Lady; 
Darteagle. 

“Nothing;"he retorted. “I must'say good-bye. 
I hope my father's -better,- my Jady; but I shall 


down to Northcliffe.” 


“To Northcliffe!” said ‘his mothér “Why so:|' 
enly?’!’ 


' “Om business,” he-answeredy with rude abrupt-) 
ness«. “I vshall' etart‘at‘once. Ladies, your’ obe- 
dient:servant, ‘ Good-bye, Florence; give my com- 
pliments to your: polished genti dicelebrated 
poet when next yousemhim, will you?” 

And with a triumphant malice he turned .the: 
herse’s head and dashed:away, followedby the indig- 
nant exelamation of ithe coachman«whom he :com- 

elled 'to.pull.ap.as he. cub. straight: aczosa the 

1¥e@s . 

, “ Dhat was. himj;J'll, take..my oath,”’ he muttered 
to: himself... ‘I couldn't be mistaken); I’djknow-him 
anywhere. .I’ye.methim before,,iniLendon, too ! and | 
where? By Heaven, remembor ! I saw.him strid- 
ing down Pall.MalL! ~ Idiot that I am, I.must have: 
been. frightfully, stupid. or.I should .haxe ;-known | 
his walk ; there’s no one..walka-like him,.confound | 
him! , I.knew him when I saw himget. down from 
the carriage; he lifts his hat and.standa as straight 
asa lord! A polished gentleman, indeed! ‘I’ll send 
him’ to polish stones at,Portland with a ehain round 
his leg.’ Now, what's my plan ? Td go to Scotland 
Yard and hand his address to Hifchem?’ Lick’s 
in’ my*way to fitid'him so neatly! ' Stop’ though, 
how’ will thie interfere with’ my little- Emilia busi- 
ness?” I'don’t want that knocked on'thd head when 
it’s so comfortably arranged it’’ud’' break‘ her 
heart; poor ‘silly -little~ idiot; and “I''can’t"do that 
when she’s so sweet*on'me! What shall Ido? I 


A . 
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ruffian, Luke! I hate to’meet him; but’ I must; he’s 
a long, clear head, and I can depend upomhim. » Be- 
sides, it’s time’ ET looked shim: up; and, though it’s 
awkward tobe saway just now, Til! ran down and 
back again. I'll" settle emypolishedogentieman’s 
business for himpretty soone: Whatdoes Florence 
mean by tryingto hide+im?: What game has she 
been playing?” I can’t sde to:the:bottomrof it all 
yet; but'the time/s coming» whem:she'll, be in! my 
power,..and ‘then,;.abd. then! .welll, see who'll be 
master! I’ll pay her back for-all J’ve'endared from 
her!. [ll break mydady’s fine, high spirit l’’ 

By the time.he -had brought hie soliloquy to a 
conclusion..he had..reached..the.-hotel, and,..having 
set half a dozén servants in>a .state..of- excitement, 
gob his man to.dreas him and. stanted for. Novth- 
eliffe. 

Late towards evening he.reached. the hall. . 

By that time his. excitement had. given: place:to 


a) omune : 
@ entere by. the baek way and almost. crept up 
his room,. 
“Would-you like to see his lordship, my lord ?” 
asked this butler. - : 
“NO,” he said, curtly. “You needi’t téll ‘him I’m 
pee fo-night ;.it isn’t worth while disturbing 


~ “Very well, my lord,” said ‘the butler. 
’ Ana to -f 


rd Raymond, with a sigh’ of relief at the 
idea of escaping an interview with his father, ordered 
some ditinér to be-prepared and served in*his’dress- 
ing-room; and,’ having dismissed ‘the servant who 
had waited for hisinstractions, he Gree 
ina thiok coat, tarned its-collar up, and; concealing 
his face still farther with a broad-brimmed hat, 
orept- down the stairs agaim: 

It waa quite dark by that time and it was only 
with extreme difficulty that he could find his way to 
the commencement of the plantation.: Arrived there, 
however; he saw alight a little way before him, and, 
concluding that:it was the light ‘Lake's win> 
dow, he made for its 

To his astonishmentand rage, however, he found 
oninearing it that it proceeded froma lautern which 
@ man was holding up to light a companion who was 
busily engaged-in counting and. packing,into a sack 
a quantity of dead game. 

rinding his teeth with rage, Lord Raymond crept 
up behind them and sprang upon the man with the 





bag., With an oath the fellow turned and struck at 
m. 


Lord Raymond dodged and took a whistle from 
his pocket. . 

“* Blow away, man,’’ cried the fellow. ‘‘ We ain’t 
done nothin’ but what we be ordered! Blow away 
a the head keoper, fetch the man as set us 

o it!” 

Lord Raymond’s: grasp. relaxed from the man's 
arm, and his features fell. with a -look of confusion. 
“ Bh—eh--who doa you say told you to do this ?”’ 

“Why, Luke Smeaton, the head keeper,”’ retorted 
the mam. “ And.who be you?” 

“T’m the steward,” said: Lord Raymond, slipping 
baek outof the lightand speaking in a gruff voice. 
“I thought you were doing. a little: poaching ; but 
if- it’s by the. head keeper’s orders you're all right. 
I datesay he’s got his-instructions from Lord Ray- 
mond.” : 

“Ay,” said the man, witha grin. ‘ Very like. 
That we don’t know anythin’ aboot, do’ee Bill ?” 

“ Noa,” growled the other. 

And Lord Raymond, without a word, turned and 

left them. 
‘Ah, hal” he growled out’ between ‘his teeth, 
with helpless © bitterness. ‘‘ Insolent scoundrel ! 
steals my gameydoes he? ‘And I can’t stop him! I 
daren’t !’” 

He groaned, throwing up his:hands wildly. 

4 “Oh, I wish I ha@his neck ‘in ‘a halter, I’d hang 
im |?’ 

* A halter!” he:repeated, shuddering. ‘“ N—no, 
nota halter! Whatmademe think of that? It’s 
awfully dark -and lonely in’ this wood, L wish I 
hada’t come, I might havewaited.” 

And he glanced round with a guilty fearfulness. 

Then he. saw the light from Luke’s window, and 
with a cry of frantic relief he hurried forward. 

Advancing cautiously to, the window, he tried to 
lookin, but the.curtain was drawn across and shut 
the interior from his;view. 

Then he listened; he could hear nothing, and at 
last tapped softly at the door. There came. no 
answer, and after, waiting a few minutes he softly 
raised the latch and opened the door. 

The room seemed to be empty. There wasa small 
firein the grate, andthe remains of some meal on 
the table. 

Advancing to the centre ‘of the room, he stood 
listening and hesitating. 

Then ‘suddenly from the next room he heard a 
voice. 

* Luke, is that you ?” 

It'was Marion Smeaton’s ; he recognized it, though 
it ‘was fearfully low and weak. 

. “Shall I go in?” he muttered. “ Perhaps she can 
tellime where tlie villaimis.” 

He took up the ‘candle and pushing open the door, 
whieh was ajar; entered the'room: As he did so the 
voice from a bedin the corner said: 

“ Lake, I’mrglad you have come: Oh, Luke—~’? 

“Tt.isn’t Luke, it’s me,” said Lord Raymond 
roughly. 

A faint, startled’ cryrang through-the room, and 
the thin, attenuated figureof Marion Smeaton raised 
iteolf in. the bed. 

“You! Oh,.thank-Heaven, it has answered my 
prayer,. And. oh,thank .Heaven! I shall see my 
boy. before I die! Raymond!. Raymond! come to 
me! come tome!” and:she stretched out her thin, 
trembling hands towards him imploringly. 

Lord Raymond.turned pale, hesitated, and, with 
® reluctant, dissatisfied and annoyed scowl, drew 
near to the bed. : 

“Luke,” she repeated, wildly ; ‘‘ do not’ speak of 
him, do not think of him. There is no time to talk 
of him. Raymond, I am dying; I shall die soon 
now youhave come, Héaven only lét me live till I 
had geen you once more'and told you all. Oh, my 
boy, my boy!’” 

Lord’ Raymond’ drew back'from the bed, and 
stammered to himself : 

“*She’s’ raving mad!’ What’ shall I do? It’s a 
confounded nuisance.” 

And he half turned to go, but the dying creature 
canght hinr with her weak hand, and sinking on to 
the’ pillow ‘held him. 

Brutevas he was he dared not drag himself-away. 

He temained. 

(To dé continued.) 








A Beautirut Cusrom.—Some years since I 
accompanied a friend to hear a lecture given bya 
Polish Jew, in the course of which he —the lecturer— 
stated that it was a custom among the Jews, of his 
country at least, to bring their sous to the synagogue 
when they were thirteen years old, and, standing 
them in view of the whole congregation, the father 
would lay his hands upon his son’s head, and then, 
lifting them up slowly, thank God that he was de- 
livered from the yoke of his son—that is, no longer 
spiritually responsible for him. As soon as the 
father had done this the congregation opened ‘wide 
their arms as a symbol that the youth was received 
into their sympathy andlove, Thenceforth the sou was 
a child of the congregation, to be cared for and edu- 
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cated, if need be, by them, as the family that ha® 
pride in the culture of its members. I thought i* 
not ouly a beautiful custom, but I liked its grand 
symbolism.—C. 

THe BavagtaN OrpDrER or ELIzABeTH.—The 
Princess Maria Theresa of Bavaria, consort of Prince 
Louis, and Grand Mistress of the order of Elizabeth, 
which has been reorganized by royal decree during 
the present year, has issued a list of promotions, the 
first for ten years, and the following are named 
“ Ladies cf the Order”: The Archduchess Elizabeth 
of Austria, the Princess Theresa and Gisel of Bavaria, 
the Countess of Arco and of Preysing, and the Prin- 
cesses of Waldburg and Falkenstéin. The following 
are appointed “* Honorary Ladies ” of the Order: The 
Queen of the Belgians, the Grand Duchess Alice of 
‘Tuscany, the Archduchess Olotilda of Austria, the 
Duchess Maria Theresa of Wurtemburg, the Princess 
of Jasenburg, and the Duchess of Alengon. 





“REST AND BE THANKFUL.” 

Suca are the words rudely carved upon a stone in 
a wild mountain region among the Scottish lakes. 
After winding along a steep, rugged road you come 
suddenly upon a heather-covered dingle, like a true 
oasis in the desert, and there, near a clear, bubbling 
Bpring, stands the stone. I well remember that the 
little party of tourists of which I made one were very 
thankfal for that most refreshing rest upon the sweet, 
purple heath after an unusually long walk. A walk? 
Why, it was a veritable pilgrimage we had achieved 
that day. No vehicle could be hired in the part of 
the country where our destination lay, so we obtained 
two lake boatmen, who also acted as guides, to row 
us up Loch Long, and upon landing at the head of the 
lake they carried the small quantity of light 
baggage that was to serve us during our sojourn 
among the lakes and mountains, the heavier por- 
— aes been forwarded from Glasgow to Edin- 

urgh. 

It was very hard to leave that pleasant resting- 
place, but a few more miles still lay between us and 
the small hotel at Inversnaid, which we were anxious 
to reach before darkness closed around us ; for though 
a bed upon the heather, with the starry heavens for 
a canopy, may be a poetical sort of arrangement, yet 
the more prosaic one of mattress, coverlet, sheets, 
and pillows, is possibly better adapted to the require. 
ments of “tired nature’s sweet restorer.” There, 
10, stood Donald and Duncan, as we had named our 
guides, waiting for us, and enjoying, in prospective, 
the warm fireside of the inn kitchen, their supper, 
and the “ drap o’ barley bree ;” so we must e’en rise, 
reluctantly though it be, and travel onward. 

That day is now in the far-off past; the blue 
placid lake, the mountains, swept over alternately by 


‘cloud and sunshine, the road, varied by hill and dell, 


by moor and meadow, along which we at last plodded 
80 wearily—all these are almost forgotten: but that 
old gray, moss-grown stone and its inscription will 
ever be remembered. How often have I repeated it 
to myself, when tired and worn out with bodily or 
anental labour! And somebody when life is ended, 
and the hands are folded and the eyes are closing, 
amid the murmurs of the last prayer, once more will 
be breathed those words, “ Rest, and be ee 
H. 0, 





Frencu Corrze.—French coffee is much talked of, 
and the general supposition is that the peculiar 
French quality is in some filtering process, or in the 
way the element is extracted from the berry. But 
any intelligent housewife knows how to extract the 
element from the berry, without any peculiar appa- 
ratus. Unless she sews it up as the French do, she 
will have nothing that will appear like French coffee. 
The French make their coffee so strong that one 
part of liquor requires the addition of two parts to 
reduce it to the proper strength, This addition is 
made with hot milk. This large proportion of hot 
milk, in the place of so much warm water, gives the 
coffee a richness like unto that made by the addition 
of cream in the ordinary way. By this means hotels, 
and anybody that will go to the expense of buying 
good milk, can have good coffee without cream, 

Tue NAvVIEs OF THE WoORLD.—A contemporary 
publishes statistics showing that, although the Ger- 
man navy consists at present of only 23 vessels, with 
16 guns and six torpedo boats, the mercantile marine 
ranks next to those of England, America, and France. 
It consists of 219 steamers of 165,178 tons, and 263 
sailing ships of 1,143,810 tons. The former have 
increased since 1867 by nearly 50, and the latter by 
more than 20 per cent. It has nearly reached the 
strength of France, which has 316 steamers of 
240,273 tons and 4,951 sailing vessels of 906,705 tons, 
its tonnage having thus already exceeded that of the 
French marine. England and its colonies have 4,343 
steamers of 1.641,000 tons and 32,461 sailing ships 
of 5,573,000 tons, while America has 3,625 steamers 
of 1,048,200 tons, and 17,049 sailing ships of 2,146,585 


tons. Next to Germany comes Russia with 185 
steamers of 36,000 tons, and 8,089 sailing vessels of 
771,292 tons. Austria has 97 steamers of 52,005 
tons, and 2,692 sailing vessels of 288,176 tons, 
Sweden has 406 steamers of 22,000 tons; Italy, 118 
steamers of 37,810 tons, and as many as 19,488 sail- 
ing vessels of 1,031,907 tons; and Spain 151 steamers, 
mostly colonial, of 45,514 tons, and 4,363 sailing 
ships of 845,186 tons. The merchant navy of Ger- 
many is manned by 90,000 sailors, while that of France 
has 96,000. 


THE BROTHERS’ HOMES. 


“ An, here we are!” said a pleasant voice, as the 
driver, having jumped from his seat, opened the car- 
riage door. 

“ Yes, sir, I think so, This is the street and num- 
ber—44 or 46, which did you say ?” ; 

“*’Pon my word I’ve forgotten, and lost the card,” 
answered the pleasant voice. 

“The name, sir? I'll inquire,” 

“Never mind. I'll take a look at both houses, and 
see if I cannot decide. I'm earlier than expected, so 
I can look well before they come out to welcome me. 
Just put my luggage down on the pavement, and 
make off for another job,” said the old gentleman, 
——s the fare to the maa, who soon after drove 
off. 
‘Well, here are two cottages alike, and very un- 
like too. This one is Charley’s home, I know. Why ? 
Because it is newly painted. The fencing all in per- 
fect order, The grounds, although very limited, are 
prettily arranged. Flowers and vines—ab, I like the 
looks of this place! And I’m sure I’m right in fixing 
it in my mind as Chariey’s, Some don’t-carish fellow 
lives there—loves his pipe, cigars, and wine, may be, 
better than his home, wife, and ebildren. Dear, 
dear! how those blinds are suffering for a coat of 
paint! <A few shillings would make that fenee all 
right. How different that entrance would look with 
a little rustic seat like this one! I wonder that 
fellow does not notice how much he might improve 
his place, if he only did like Charley. But here eomes 
the servant. I'll get her to let me in.” 

“Rather sooner than you expected me, ain’t. it ? 
Folks not up yet? Just go back and open the door 
my girl; let me in, and then tell Mr. Charles May- 
field that his uncle has come !” 

* Oh, sir, you mistake! Itis next door Mr.Chasles 
Mayfield lives,” answered the gir). 

“Next door? No; you mistake, surely. My 
nephew Charley can’t live there!” 

“Yes, sir. But his——” 

What the girl was going to say was stopped by a 
jovial voice in the next door calling out : 

“TIncle, here! How are you?” 

And a moment more the pleasant old gentleman 
was caught by both hands and drawn along to the 
next house, his nephew Charley saying : 

“I’m so delighted to see you! Come in!” 

Into the parlour he was carsied, and seated in a 
very comfortable arm-chair, 

The interior was more inviting than the outside. 
It told very plainly that the wife did ber duty to- 
wards making everything as nice as possible; in a 
word, making the best of her means, 

A very short time after a sweet-faced little woman 
entered, and was presented by Charley, saying: 

“ Here is your niece, uncle, 

The old gentleman received her welcome greeting 
by a return of real affection. His heart warmed im- 
mediately to his nephew’s wife. She bore the traces 
of beauty which had been chased away by an over- 
amount of care, the uncle very soon felt sure, There 
was an uumistakeable look of weariness and anxiety 
in her eyes. 

Very soon Nellie, as Charley called her, excused 
herself, and went out, saying she had a very inex- 
perienced servant, and had to oversee and assist her 
in her work. 

Breakfast was announced. which was one that 
Uncle Hiram enjoyed, notwithstanding the feeling 
which was uppermost in his mind that the strong, 
fragrant coffee, the delicate rolls, and the steak, 
which was cooked justas it should be—in a word, 
all that was so nice—was the result of Nellie’s skilful 
hands. 

And she looked so tired and heated when she sat 
down to do the honours of her table. Again Uncle 
Hiram noticed that constantly her eyes wandered 
from the table to a door which entered the next 
room, which was partially opened. Her ear seemed 
strained to catch every sound, 

At length a little, feeble wail told the cause of her 
anxiety. 

“Will yon excuse me a moment, uncle?” she 
asked, and continued: “‘ Our babe was ill all night 
and I feel anxious about her.” 

A moment or so after Nellie withdrew the servant 











Uncle Hiram had a chance of seeing the help Nellie 
had with her many duties—a half-grown girl. 

“Inexperienced truly, inefficient and insufficient,” 
said the kind old man to himself; and he made a 
note of that or the tableta of his heart, 

Soon Nellie came back, looking much relieved, 
and said, smiling: 

“She seems much better this morning. How 
these little ones fill our heart with anxiety ; I was up 
with her all night,” 

Down went another note on Uncle Hiram’s tablets. 
Awake all night with the baby, and up cooking break- 
fast in the morning! No vale her youth and beauty 
have been chased away, poor, weary, overworked 
mother ! 

“ Who lives next door, Charlie?” asked his uncle, 
after they had withdrawn from the breakfast-room. 

“Why, I have a surprise for you. Henry lives 
there.” 

“Henry? Henry who?” 

“ Why, Henry Mayfield, my brother.” 

“No. Why, the last time I heard from him he was 
in Paris.” 

“Well, he is here now, and has been for five 
months. His wife’s relatives are all here, And so 
he, having been offered a position in the same firm 
with me, accepted it. We agreed to keep it as a 
pleasant little surprise for you.” 

“* Well, I'm glad of it-” 

Just as Uncle Hiram said so the object of their 
conversation came in. 

Henry Mayfield was not the jovial, merry fellow 
that Charley was, and not likely to be so generally a 
favourite. But there were an earnestne-s and deter- 
mination in his bearing that inspired respect imme- 
diately. 

“Come, uncle! Go in with me to see my wife and 
little ones,” said Henry, after sitting and talking 
awhile. ‘ We havea half-hour yet before business 
requires us, and then, if you like, we will go to 
town tegether.” 

Henry’s parlour, into which he ushered his uncle, 

was furnished better than his brother’s, but still it 
was not so prettily arranged—the “woman’s 
touch’? was not so plainly visible. Immediately 
Henry's wife came in to welcome her busband’s 
uncle. 

She was a bright little woman, not near so deli- 
cately featured as Nellie, but with a youthful, well- 
preserved look, an easy, quiet, peaceful air about her 
that made Uncle Hiram feel quite sure, if he stayed 
her guest a month, it would not put her out a bit. If 
any extra care or worry came, it was vot for her. 
Some one else’e mind and hands would have to over- 
come any difficulties. 

** Henry, dear, have our boy brought im to see his 

uncle,” she said. 

“Ah, ha!” thought Unele Hiram, “I see — the 
shoulders best able to bear the burden of family cares 
have it. Just as itshould be!” 

A few moments and the baby-boy was brought in 
by the nurse and presented to the unele. Baby, like 
his mother, looked happy and healthy. 

When they were about leaving for business 
Uncle Hiram heard Heary say : 

“ Ada, please order the cook to delay dinner an 
hour to-day. I’ve business which will delay me so 
long. 

“Very well,” was the smiling reply. 

“ A cook anda nusse. That is why Ada looks so 
calm, healthy and happy. Just as it should be. 
Poor little, patient, over-worked Nellie! I 
wonder how it is, beth having equal means. I must 
find out what the trouble is,” said Uncle Hiram to 
himself. 

Now Charley was not a drinking man, his uncle 

felt sure. He knew, indeed, that when he first grew 
to manhood he bad vowed never to touch intoxicating 
liquors in any form. 

The dinner at Charley’s was better, if possible, 

than the breakfast. It was a real treat to the old 

bachelor, whose life was spent in a boarding-house, 

to partake of such good, healthy fare as Nellie gave 

him. But always he felt like partaking of it ander 

protest. Nellie—little, weary, tired Nellie—ever 

filled his mind and heart. At dinner Charley brought 

forth his ale, declaring it to be “the vory best in 

town.” And after dinner his cigars, “ none finer to 

be fonnd,” he said. 

Now Uncle Hiram could partake of both without 

serious disadvantage either to his health or purse. 

But caring very little for either, he seldom used them. 

During the evening several gentleman friends came 

in to call on Charley's uncle, and again ale and cigars 

were put out. 

Uncle Hiram went to calculating. What would not 

the money worse than lost have secured for Charley’s 

wife and children ? 

: Rest, health, peace and length of days, most 

ikely. 








came in, bringing a fresh supply of hot rolls. Then 


Now Uncle Hiram knew well enough how it was 
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Charley did not have things beautiful without and 
around his premises, and why Nellie’s weary 
and tired hands could not have help and rest. 

But, next, he must find out how it was that with 
Henry things were so very different. 

The following day Uncle Hiram dined with Henry. 
Everything was excellent and well cooked ; and A 
sat at the head of the table, with an easy, quiet grace, 
which perfectly relieved Uncle Hiram’s mind from 
any care for her. He knew very well Ada’s husband 
sought in every way to relieve her of all unnecessary 
care and anxiety. 

After dinner came tea and coffee—nothing more. 

When they retired from the table Heury said: 

“Uncle, would you like a cigar or pipe? I'll 
get you one in a few moments if you say so.” 

“ And will you join me 2” asked his uncle. 

“Tdo not use either. I care not for the weed, and 


think it better not to cultivate a taste,” answered 

Henry. ; 

“You are right, my boy—and how about wine or 
” 


ale? 

“ Nothing of the kind, uncle.” 

“Total abstinence is it, Henry ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“IT knew you were a temperate man, as is @harley. 
But he takes his ale I notice,” said Uncle Hiram. 

“Yes, I wieh he did not; a man has no idea how 
such little things, as he thinks them, draw upon his 
purse.” 

“T know, I know,” said Uncle Hiram. 

And he no longer wondered at the difference in 
Charley’s and Henry’s style of living. So he had 
a good talk with Charley, and showed him how 
Henry, with the same salary, could keep two servants 
and beautify his home, and he not able “ to keep his 
head above water,” to use his own expression. 

“ Yes, my boy, the cause is just this—the differ- 
ence between temperance and total abstinence. 
You'll try it now, will you not, for your wife's sake ?” 
said Uncle Hiram. 

“ Indeed I will, sir, and with many thanks to you 
for opening my eyes,” answered Charley, who really 
loved his wife, but was thoughtless, and never for a 
moment bad considered himself at all responsible for 
Nellie’s failing health, strength and beauty. 

When Uncle Hiram’s next visit was made he saw, 
before he entered the house, that Charley had kept 
his word. And when Nellie’s joyous greeting was 
sounding in his ear he knew then that all was “ just 
as it should be” with Nellie, as well as Ada. And 
the grateful little wife knew to whom she was in- 
debted for the happy change, and blessed Uncle 
Hiram for it, F. H. B. 


GROWN-UP CHILDREN. 

NoruING appears to us so beautiful in human ex- 
perience as the reciprocal affection of parents and 
children, especially after the latter have attained 
maturity, and, it may be, form new relations in life. 
We have seen the loving and lovely daughter, after 
she had become a wife and mother, seize eve 
opportunity of visiting the parental home, to lavis 
her affectionate attention upon her parents, and, by a 
thousand graceful and tender kindnesses, assure 
them that though she was an idolized wife and a 
happy mother her heart still clave with everr 
strengthening fervour to father and mother, who 
watched over her infancy and guided her youth. It 
has been our privilege to know such; and as we 
have witnessed the outpourings of love and happi- 
ness between these devoted and glowing hearts we 
have felt that surely much of Heaven might be en- 
joyed here if all the families were equally attached. 

‘Would that every daughter knew what pure joy she 
might create in the parental bosom by a constant 
keeping alive the spirit of filial devotion, and seizing 
frequent opportunities to make it manifest in little 
acts of gentleness and love, notwithstanding the child 
may have become a parent. The child never grows 
old to fond parent, It is always the dear child, 
and never so dear as when it keeps up the childish 
confidence and hove of its earliest years. 


Tue Paris Mint.—The Paris Mint has com- 
menced the coinage of 50 millions of gold, 40 millions 
in twenty-franc pieces, and 10 millions in ten-franc 
Pieces. The operation will last two months, during 
which the coinage of silver and copper will be sus- 
pended, 

A Monster Batu.—The accountants are to give a 
monster ballin the Louvre, and the proceeds will be 
devoted to several charities; it ought to be a great 
success, as the body is very influential. However it 
is to the masked balls at the Opéra Comique that 
Parisians are directing their attention, despite points 
noirs on the political horizon. A company of young 
men, who desire to laugh a little and amuse them- 
selves much, have undertaken to provide the city 
with its annual series of these balls, which have be- 





come something like a necessity. The first will be 
exclusively given to the press, artists, and the pro- 
fessionals ot the ; each dame, on entering, 
will receive a bouquet of flowers, enveloping a free 
order for refreshments at the various buffets. In 
1715, when the masked balls were first founded, the 
difficulty was to quickly board over the pit on a 
level with the stage; it was a clergyman who re- 
solved the difficulty by an ingenious pow for rais- 
ing up the floor of the pit by a series of pulleys. 








SCIENCE. 


Rep Wait Parser Dancers.—To the dangers 
due to the arsenic entering into the pigment used 
in staining green wall paper must now be added 
others produced by coralline dye employed in the 
colouring of red hangings. It appears that the 
poisonous symptoms (extending to acute eruptions 
of the body, when under garments thus dyed are 
worn, and to eye diseases in papered rooms) are 
owing not directly to the coralline, since recent ex- 
periments have proved the substance to be harmless, 
but to an arsenical mordant used to fix it. This last 
acts as a poison, both topically upon the skin, 
through contact with garments, and also by its dust 
and vapours, disengaged from the stuffs which it 
colours. 

Sarz aND OneaP Rep-Firze.—The mixture for 
red-fire, generally composed of nitrate of strontia, 
chlorate of potash, and sulphur, frequently ignites 
spontaneously, especially when flowers of sulplur or 
imperfectly dried nitrate are employed. The follow- 
ing mixture, which can be prepared comparatively 
cheaply as well as safely, is free from such a ten- 
dency, and burns with excellent effect, quietly, and 
comparatively slowly, and even when strewed 
upon the damp ground: One part, by weight, of 
shellac, and four of thoroughly dried nitrate of 
strontia are well mixed in an unpulverized condition, 
in a tin dish, and heated to the melting-point of the 
shellac, and the semi-fused mass is pulverized after 
cooling. 

A New MareRiAt For MopgEtiinGc.—A new plastic 
materialf or modelling, invented by Guidice of Genoa, 
has been adopted for figures and ornaments in the 
modelling school of Genoa, as well as by many 
sculptors, It is said not only to remove some of the 
difficulties of modelling but to increase the facility of 
the process. It is lighter than clay, having a specific 
gravity of 1°39, and does not shrink like it on drying, 
nor harden like wax, but retains its plasticity and 
softness at all times. It is insoluble in water and 
contains no water which, by evaporation at ordinary 
temperatures, might prove injurious to health. Its 
great superiority is specially apparent in modelling 
colossal figures. It is sold of four grades, according 
to softness, No. 1 being the softest. 

Mitkine BY MacuINERY,—At the October fair at 
Doylestown, Pennsylvania, a Philadel phian exhibited 
cow-milking tubes made of silver two inches long, 
and about the size of a wheat straw. Half an inch 
from one end is a shoulder or ring, to prevent the tube 
from passing too far up the teat. The opening in the 
tube is on the side near the top. The person milking 
inserts the long end of the tube into the orifice of 
the teat, and immediately the milk begins to flow in 
a constant stream. Tubes are inserted in all the teats 
at the same time. Mr, Thomas Palmer, Strawley, 
Somerset, has had one of these machines in constant 
use for the last eight months. One great advantage 
is cleanliness. The dust and hairs which mix with 
the milk in the ordinary way of milking are not dis- 
turbed by the machine. Four and a half minutes is 
the average time taken by the machine to milk a 
cow. 

CuLTIVaTION oF Castor BEANS IN CALIFORNIA. 
—The method of gathering and preparing for 
market is as follows: Every day the ripe spikes are 
gathered by hand, put in sacks, and hauled to the 
“ popping ground,” which is a space of about an 
acre. Here the spikes are spread; and during the 
day they pop open, from the heat of the sun, throw- 
ing out the beans. Each morniug the straw is raked 
off, the beans shovelled up, cleaned in a fanning 
mill, and sacked, ready for market. By the time 
the field is once picked over it is ready for another 
picking, like cotton, and the season, commencing in 
August, is not yet over. The yield is estimated at 
fifteen hundred pounds per acre, worth twopence 
per pound, or a gross yield of about 12/. per acre. 
The expense of cultivation, etc., is estimated this 
year at one half this amount, but is greater than it 
probably will be another season, owing to inexpe- 
rience and preparing new land. There is probably 
no crop so easily raised that will yield so large a 
return. 

CavITiIEs IN THE LuNGs.—A peculiar method of 
treating pulmonary cavities in phthisis, pursued by 
Professor Mosler, of Wiesbaden, is described ag con- 





sisting in the injection of certain drugs through the 
wall of the chest, and leaving the canula in, so as to 
repeat the operation at discretion. He has even 
made an incision into the wall of the cavity, inserted 
a silver tube or elastic catheter, and succeeded in 
drawing away the secretion and in disinfecting the 
pyogenic walls by means of weak carbolic acid lotion. 

t is stated that no difficulty was experienced in the 
operation, and the condition of the patient was im- 
_— the cough becoming less troublesome and the 

ebrile symptoms apparently moderated. One point 
at least is regarded as settled—and it is certainly one 
of great importance —so far as could be by a few ex- 
periments of this character, namely, that the local 
treatment of pulmonary cavities is undoubtedly prac- 
ticable, and that the lung is really more tolerant of 
external interference than has been generally be- 
lieved. 

Doxs Atconor Make Men Work Easigr ?— 
Dr. Parkes, in some experiments on a soldier to es- 
tablish the use of alcohol as food, gave a strong, 
healthy man only water for three days, and kept him 
digging in earth as hard as he could. The mean 
number of beats per minute was sixty-six. The 
soldier then worked three days with the addition 
daily of twelve ounces of brandy. During this 
period the pulse beat seventy-one times a minute. The 
amount of work done was about the same in each in- 
stance, and the excretions did not differ much. To 
find out whether the man worked on brandy with 
more ease than on water he was asked to note his 
own feelings, He commenced with the belief that he 
could work better with the brandy and ended with an 
entirely opposite conviction. During the first two 
days he said the brandy, he thought, gave him spirit. 
to think he could do more; but when he came to do 
it he was less capable than he thought. On the third 
day he was hot and thirsty, had palpitation, was 
obliged to stop frequently because his ‘ breathing was 
not good.” Hecould hardly refrain from throwing 
down his spade and stopping work. 

AIR PRESSURE IN WIND INSTRUMENTS. 

D. W. H. Stones, in a paper before the Physical 
Society, describes some experiments on the wind 
pressure in the human lungs during performance on 
wind instruments. About six feet of water or 13 lbs. 
pressure per square inch was the ordinary maximum 
when a small tube was inserted between the lips. 
When the lips were supported by a capped mouth- 
piece, as in brass instruments, a much greater pres- 
sure could be sustained, and lip muscles invariably 
gave way long before the expiratory power of the 
thoracic muscles was exhausted. The following 
pressures were sufficient to produce an average or- 
chestral tone: The oboe requires an air pressure of 
from 5 to 10 ounces per square inch, the clarionet 8 
to 14 ounces, bassoon 7 to 14 ounces, horn 2} to 5 
ounces, cornet 5 to 18 ounces, trumpet 7 to 18 
ounces, euphoneum 1} to 23 ounces, bombardone 1} 
to 20 ounces. 

It will be noticed that the clarionet in this, as in 
some other respects, differs from its kindred instru- 
ments, and also that most of the pressures are small, 
not exceeding or indeed attaining the pressure of a 
fit of sneezing or of coughing. They are, there- 
fore, very unlikely to injure the lungs, or to pro- 
duced the emphysema erroneously attributed to 
them. 

Sr1ece Guns anp Eartuworks.— The experi- 
ments with siege guns at Eastbourne were brought 
to a close on the 26thult- Twenty rounds were fired 
from the 64-pounders at the 1,000 yards range. Out 
of these 20 rounds five shells fell blind without ex- 
ploding. The remaining 15 did good work. On the 
preceding Tuesday there was left about 13 feet of 
solid clay to penetrate, but on the 26th ult. this was 
pierced with the greatest ease. A deep cut or crater 
was made in front of the traverse, opening it com- 
pletely to an eneiny’s fire, while from the base of the 
exterior slope to the opening alluded to there was a 
ravine up which six infantry soldiers could have 
walked abreast. Considering that this result has 
been effected by the fire of 25 rounds from one gun 
the result is looked upon as highly satisfactory. But 
80 rounds of ammunition now remained to be dis- 

sed of, and it was therefore resolved to try the 
effect at 1,300 yards. Ten rounds were therefore fired 
from this range, but it soon becoming evident that at 
the shorter distance greater results were likely to be 
obtained the 1,000 yards range was resorted to. An 
examination of the work after the firing was over 
showed that a distance greater than the thickness of 
the parapet in front of the gun had been completely 
cut away; but although tons of earth had been 
scooped out of the top of the magazine it still re- 
mained uninjured. 





An ImpertaL Tratx.—The train in which the 
Empress of Russia travelled from Calais to Paris is 
the same (greatly improved) that was manufactured 
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for the Empress Eugénie early in .1870 and sold by 
M. Thiers’s Government to the Ozar in 1871. .It.con- 
sists of eight carriages united by covered bridges and 
secured from draughts by means of Jateral bellows of 
large dimensions. and peculiar. structure. -In the.first 
waggon there is a steam calorifidrewhich supplies 
heat to the others, The.second and third. carriages 
are very elegantly fitted saloons, with compartments 
for the ladies and gentlemen in waiting. The fourth 
is for the Grand Duke; and the rest, which. contain.a 
suspended bed,.a dining-room,.a saloon .upholstered 
in red satin, another in blue, a bonddir with.a balcony 
and a dressing-room,.are for the Empress. ‘There is 
also.a bijou kitchen, in which.a Russien dinner for 
several persons can be. cooked. 


WHAT A WOMAN CAN DO. 

As a wife and mother, woman can make the fortune 
and happiness of her husband and children ; and,~if 
she did nothing else, surely this would be sufficient 
destiny. By her thrift, prudence and tact, she-can 
secure to her partner and to hersélf a competence’ in 
old age, no matter how small their beginning or how 
adverse a fate may’be theirs. By her ‘cheerfulness 
she can restore’ her husband’s-spirit, shaken by the 
anxiety of business. By her tender care:she can ofter 
restore him to health, if disease bas overtasked' his 
powers. By her counsel and her love she can-win 
him from bad company, if temptation in-an evil hour 
lias led him astray. By her examples, her precepts, 
and her sex’s insight’ into-character, she can mould 
her children, however adverse their ‘disposition, into 
noble men and women. ‘Aud’by leading inall things 
a trve and beautifal life she can refine, elevate: and 
spiritualize all-who comewithin reach ; so that;-with 
others of her sex emulating and assisting her, shecan 
do wore to regenerate the world than all the*states- 
men or reformers that ever legislated. She can do 
much, alas! perliaps’more, to degrade: man, if she 
chooses to do it. 

Who can estimate the evils that woman has the 
power to do? Asa wife:she can ruin her husband 
by extravagance, folly, or want. of.affection. She 
can make a demon.avd an outcast ofa man .who 
might otherwise become a good .member of society. 
She can bring bickerings,.strife and discord into what 
has beeuahappyhome. She can change the.innocent 
babes into vile men and even into. vile women, She 
can lower the moral tone of society itself,.and. thus 
pollute legislation.at. the spring. bead. ‘She can, in 
fine, become an instrument of evil,.instead of anangel 
of good. Instead of making flowers of. truth, purity, 
beauty and spirituality spring. up in her footsteps, 
till the earth smiles with ber. lovetiness that is almost 
celestial, she can transform it.to.a black .and .arid 
desert, covered with the scorn.of.all.evil passion,.and 
swept by the bitter blast of everlasting; death, This 
is what woman can do forthe wrong as -well as. for 
the right. Is her. mission a little one? Has she.no 
worthy work, as has become the cry of late? Man 
may have a hardertask to perform,.a rougher road 
to travel, but he. has none loftier or more influential 
than womau’s. 





MARLIN MARDUKE, 
—_—».—__ 
CHAPTER:XX. 

Arrer lena had uttered these words, “ Of this be 
sure, they,arenot inthe moon ”—words which seemed 
absurd to Geoffrey Mardake and Kaspar Rheinhand, 
but words which endowed Jebosaphat. Fry. with ex- 
traordinary activity—the two former exchanged 
glances of doubt and surprise. 

“‘ What do you mean by saying that they are not 
in the moon ?”’ demanded Geoffrey, severely. “Of 
course we know that they,are not in the moon-any 
idiot would know.as much—even Fry—ah, .and the 
simpleton has stolen away! I think the fellow isan 
idiot, Master Kaspar !” 

“T have heard it said that.all idiots have enormous 
appetites, sir, and if. an, enormous appetite be any 
criterion in the matter, Jehosaphat Fry.is one of the 
most complete idiots ever created. I will. wager a 
good round sum that the knave has devoured gallons 
. milk, quarts of cream, dozens of eggs, pounds of 

utter——”’ 

“Enough !” said Geoffrey, “ we-have other things 
to think ofand todo. ‘The girl says that the two 
travellers.are not inthe, moon. No .doubt- she. has 
concealed them. But here comes Herod,.and he:will 
join us in the search, It is. scarcely ,possible that 
they could haveescaped from the inn; aud if they 
haye instant search must be made. See to st; 
Kaspar.” 

Elena heard these words,.and knowing whither her 
lover had been carried, thanks to the: secret sign 
made by the courier, glided away and rapidly sought 
her own aparitment—that in which Kaspar Rhein- 
hand had received the greatest fright he had ever 
ex perieuced. 





She entered the. room. hastily, and stared as she 
saw the strange lady seated at the table, 

“Ah, dear lady,” said Elena, hastening tothe lady's 
side, knecling and kissing. her fair hands, “ is this 
not rash indeed? You should be‘lying.down; you 
are. too weak to be up. Why, I left youinbed. You 
have risen aud really dressed? “You should not have 
attempted it without assistance——” 

“There, there,” said the lady; in.a oft and re- 
buking tone,;as cher beautiful and snowy hand 
smoothed Elena’s glossy hair from her fair and spot- 
less forehead, ““say no more of that. “It is true I 
was lying in bed whan yonvquitted the room. Do 
you remember what you.exclaimed when you started 
‘up fronr,the wiudow-and flew away ?’’ 

“ Did Lay. anything; dear lady ?”,asked. Blana,.in 
‘much surprise, and blushing .degply. ‘41 do,inot.c6c-; 
member.” 

“ You startedup asyif in.great.alarm, axclaiming : 
‘ Oh,; great , Heaven !.the noble ,geantieman : will. be 
slain !’.and van fromthe room,” «eplied ithe Jady,, 
with a.sad-amile. ‘You appeared «greatly. excited ; 
ibut.I was.not-asleep,):and . your -egitatien. made,.me 
spriag framthe bed.” { 

“ Oh, how. thenaghtless Iam——” j 

‘No, itis better es itis,” comtinuedthe lady, ‘4.1, 
\had felt, fox several days, that if I cenldonjy.sammom 
resolution to leave »my \bed,, 1 «should .zegain my, 
strength, and now I am very sure of it, my dear, 
good.girl, for | have .not-beamas, well as. Lam at this 

+ for ths. .You.left.the,reem ;.I1 sprang 
jup.and dressed .bastily—ryonr, care »had )provided, 
that she deess in which L.was casthashove, the only, 
dress I:now possess, should,be read y.for , aging, and: 
inja few, moments I.was clothed.” i 

“ Not the only. dress. yan possess, denn Jady. , Wihan, 
you were rescued;from the sea, Laew.that the initials 
‘LBA.’ wereengraved upon the.galdewclasp.of your, 
necklaeo,. and as several trunks,,had already floated, 
ashore with; the,same.initials tacked.jupon them, .L 
claimed them,as. yours, aad they,are new in the- next 
room, I.did notitell, you) this before; for indeed, dear 
lady, I.did not think your mind was.clear.” , 

“Indeed it has been somewhat clouded,” replied 
thelady,.sighing. “,Bat)I .am :better,now, much 
better, and I;anr very,glad. that you. have, preserved 
my trunks. .Well, L.drosased,.and.then.L,saw.that.a 
serious affray had, commenced. J remained, in. this 
room, for L.am unagquainted with the, place, and,as 1 
peeped out I.saw,many rude people. .There.has. been 
vloodshed, I. know ; I.hope,none in whom you feeLan 
interest have been injured.” 

‘Tears.welled from, Elena's beautifal.eyes.as-she re- 

lied : 
: ‘“‘ Alas!: he whom L,love as. I leva my, life—indeed 
far more than I love my,life—ie serious! y-wounded !” 

“Indeed! _ How,unfortunate! .Whereiis he?” 

“ Below, in the power,pf, meni who hate -him.” 

* Ah, the commandant.of «whom you have) told 
me ?” 

“ Yes, Jady—he is my betrothed husband—so noble, 
so. good.’ 

Elena spoke these »vords-with, sobs. and in .broken 
accents. Her,head sank-uponthe;besom, of the lady, 
and the-datter caressed it as; tenderly ,as.a mother 
fondles,an ailipg, infant. 

“ Dear girl,” #be.said, “ifihe is nable,and,goad 
you haveevery reason tojbope that a just.and all-wise 
Heaven is watching, over bim.te deliver: him: fremhis 
enemies.” 

“ Heaven .did not. deliver ,you from. yours, .dear 
lady, if you told me your, history aright,”’: urged 
Elena. 

“ I can searcely recall, what I told you, :Blena;” 
remarked the Jady,..sighing, and :passing her) hand 
over her forehead, ‘tyet.I ,have a. firm bope that 
Heaven will not allow my enemies to triumph always. 
Pray tell me, dear, girl, is,there any ove,whom; you 
know whose person will answer to. this. description : 
A man enormously fat, of more than, medium height, 
with.a ‘head monstrously large,.a face.covered . with 
fold upon fold,of fat, with-eyes largeand staring, a 
complexion of,scariet, bair shaggy, aud ogrizzled,.a 
heavy coarse. beard, .red, I )think-——” 

“Oh, L. knew him very well,” interrupted : Elena, 
who recognized the.desoription immediately. 

*€ Who is;he?” 

“His name is Kaspar Rheinhand. oHaisthe owner 
and landlord of thisinn. :He.is mpadoptad father.” 

‘tKaspar Rheinhand?” echoed the lady. ‘“He bas 
assumed a different name frem, that whieh whe »bore 

when I. knew) him.” 

“ Ah, so you have. known: Kespar Rheinkhand?” 

‘Not by that name, Elena. . He; issone, of» those 
dreadful enemies of ,mine.ofaxhom L,have eaidssome- 
thing to yea——” 

‘Great Heaven ?”’.exelaimed.Elena,.to whom: the 
lady had narrated much of her history. “ But when 
did you.see him ?” 

“ Not. fifteen. minutes, ago. 





He »was in|this room,” 


replied the lady, and rising .to her ‘feet, as if electrified 





into rage by the recollection of the, presence of the 
landlord, she began.to pace the apartment rapidly, 
grasping the hilt of her stiletto nervously. “-Why 


‘did I not. strike him when he «was powerless in /his 


terror? He did not recognize me at first, but when 
he did he was a crayen,,a. coward, a -poltroon—he 
screamed and‘fléd. “No.donbt he thought hesaw the 


ispirit of the woman he believed he had murdered 


years ago Off the coast of Spain. The villain, the 
base villain! oh, fully as pase as he who set him 
out” 

At this moment the door was opened. There was 
no notice given that it was about to be opened,.nor 
that avy one desired. admittance. It opened suddealy 
and noiselessly, and in was thrust the massive head, 
the shaggy red hair, the enormous face of Kaspar 


| Rheinhand. 


If any besides him were there ho did not permit 


|those within the room to Jearn it at a glance. He 


simply openéd the door just wide enough to admit 
that great and hideous head, then, with his elephan- 
tine bulk still in the hall and unseen, he drew..the 
edge of the door close to his neck, as-if he facetiously 
conveyed the idea.that ho was caught in a trap by 
the neck, and grinwéd and grimaced,. saying, in- 
solently : 

“Ho! you are in your nest, my little birds !” 

Elena, who had remained upon her knees, sprapg to 
her feet and cried : 

*“ Shame! shame! “How dare you enter a. lady's 
chamber unannounced, uninvited ?” ; 

“She askéd me the very same question,” said 
Kaspar, ‘distorting hid face and rolling his great eyes 
toward the lady. “Perhaps, all of this house, is not 
nine, eli?” 

‘Bat the strange lady was not content to speak 
ifdignant words, ‘This second appe»rauce ofa man 
whom she intensely hated, aroused tlhe fierceness. of 
her nature. Years offirm resolve to bear calmly and 
patiently, all the “ills that Heaven might.see fit to 
send upon her had softenéd a heart that in its -youth 
had been prone to tempestuous passion, but the in- 
trusion of one who had wrecked 4ll her hopes of 
happiness instantly fired her soul. 

She sprang forward with the rapidity of light, her 
hand was upon the hilt of her stiletto as.she sprang, 
and before the unwield)y laudlord could withdraw, his 
great hedd ‘the weapon had twice fallen upon his brow 
and face. 

“The stiletto, glanced from his thick. ékull, merely 
tearing the flesh from one eyebrow to.the other ; but 
the second blow. piercéd his jaws, passing between 
his teeth, perforating his tongue and piercigg.through 
both cheeks. 

“Fiends!’’ roared.the .wounded and astonished 
landlord, snatching. away his head.and bellowing 
with pain. 

** Bven “bitds “have claws,” said:‘the lady, as, 
with flashing eyes, she- poised her stately form and 
raised -her stiletto with a gesture of tefiauce. 

“Elena-was-greatly startled. At that moment ‘the 
lady most marvéliously resembled the imperious add 
sélf-willed”Zona ‘Vultree. Eye, lip, nostrils, voice 
and “bearing ‘were exactly like those Elena’ had 
observed in Zona not h#lf-an hour before. 

“Great Heaven!” thought’ Dlena, “ how much she 
resembles’Zona Vultree!” 

“She was amazed too that a lady who had been: so 
gentle, so-patient, so resigned duriug “her serious 
and painfal illness should so-suddenly be transformed 
into the living image ofthe fierce and daring beauty 
ofiAnglesey, before whose anger the boldest smug- 
glers had retreated in confusion. 

But here it is only justice to'ZonaVultree to state 
that she had never given way to those furious ont- 
bursts-of passion except when some lawless fellow, 
presuming upon her free.and frank manner, dared to 
address her:in terms unfitted to her haughty and in- 
stinctive ideas of stlf-respect. 

Very little, “if any, supervision had old’ Paul 
Vultree ever taken as regards the rearing Of ‘this 
splendid nature, this noble heart and mirid, this 
beautiful-maiden whom he called his daughter, and 
she had grown into magnificent womathood totally 
unguarded against'the-snares-and temptations, the 
solicitations: of. evily a pure-and:virtuous\ woman, in 
deed.and)in thonght;wpheld in the:path.of severe 
morality by nothing excépt« that which: we may call 
instinct. 

Unlike ‘Hlena, whovbyehance had ‘been ‘taught, 
Zona could neither write nor read, and yet she»had 
never been deceived in her estimats.of the characters 
of those. about her until evil fortune east-her inthe 
way.of Captain Herod Marduke. 

‘Thisrwe state by way of digression, that we may 
not be.compélled to-state it hereafter, for our story 
forced .us “to «introduce ‘her ‘under «unfavourable 
auspicesand the reader may have conceived.au unjust 
estimate of Zona’s character. 

Elena, wesay, was:startied by the: suddenly deve- 
lopedvesemblance to Zona iu this strange and stately 
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lady. Could Elena have analyzed her own appear- 
ance aud her own character under certain circum- 
stances she would have been no less startled by an 
extraordinary resemblance which existed between 
herself aud this lady who so amazingly resembled 
Zona Vultree as she stood:near the door where she 
had punished the,ipsdlenee of Kaspar Rheinhand. 
Elena had very?little:time to allow her mind to 
dwell upon this resemblance, however, for the door 
was almost immediatelyddrawn open by a vigorous 


hand, and be a entered, with his long, 
swinging and 


e. 

“ Well, sir;”’exoleimdd Elena, confronting this 
unexpected a . “What seek you here 
in my roompSir avduké?” 

“ Thetwo tra © begau,ein a stern, arro- 
gant tone. ‘Butjgustethen his eyes, keen, restless, 
observant, fellwpantthe face ofethd lady. 

He stared fortiatnan iinstant{,.and then recoiled, 


exclaiming: 

“ Youwerertigtt;Rhéibhadd! It is she in flesh 
and blodd'?” left): eroom even more hastily 
than he the@deenterdd,eélosing the door after him 
with a -bangvanidvestlamyand instantly locking it upon 
the outside. 

‘Weare prisoners heried Elena, greatly startled 
by the omineusethiéleéMthe lock,” 

She glancdd*tewardsithe lady and saw that sho 
had covered:her!face swith her bands. More than 
this, the lady wasttrewmbling violently, and almost 
immediatelysankidutoracbhair; exclaiming, ina bitter 
tone: 

“Oh, Heaven !ttihatemen again! And the other! 
Iam lost! hamidest't” 

Pras lady;”-saidiBlene, | on aguaney eer St ore 
is if you arestroggeemaggh to use; your feet-rapi 
for a few miwetes——”" , =e ¢ 

“ Great Heaver?’vemtélaimed ithe lady, springing 
up, “since I denewtthatithose:two men aasdén ithe 
house, since shaveseentthem I feckthat Heaverwill 
give me ifeomthem. Butdid-youmet 
hear themdovkttheidoot#? Wecannot get out.” | 

“ There is andbenidooy,” said Elena. -“*It-is-con~ 
cealed behind that greatechest of «drawers, -which 
has been against it for years. Let us make haste to 
move it before Master Rheinhand remembers it.” 

The tall, upright chest, made in shape like the 
modern wardrobe, was.of oak and :very unwieldy, 
but Elena was strong:and the, lady nerved, by. terror. 
The-chest was removed, the rusty key.hung by a 
leathern string upon the. lock, .aud using it hastily 
Elena opened. the door,, seized -her.companion’s arm, 
and hurried into the darkness of the next.apartment, 
whispering : 

“ We must be verysstill—do not, speak.” 

The lady resigned herself wholly.to.the, guidance 
of the brave girl, and in a few moments they. bad 
reached a rear door, which Elena .opened.boldly. 

The glare of a.torch fell upon her eyes.as she 
opened the door, and she saw that. two sailors were 
lying upon the ground, with.the torch .thrust. into 
the mould between them. 

At. first Elena thought.these.men were dead. or 
asleep, but in a moment one) raised himself. upon his 
elbow, placed a flask to his lips, drank deeply, stared 
for. an instant at the two females, and then fell back, 
saying, in a grumbling tone: 

“Old Geoffrey be hanged! .I.am tired of this 
lying about.on guard. when the fire is——” 

Here he became speechless, and Elena saw that the 
men-were both inebriated. 

“This is fortunate,” she whispered to the lady, 
“They would have given.us trouble. Look, lady,” 
she added, raising her arm, “you can see.the beach: 
by the glare ofthe bonfire light. I cannot forsake 
him whom_I love, and whose life:is in danger, or.in- 
deed, dear lady, I would.go with you. ‘Walk straight 
on through the yard tothe gate—can you.not;seo 
something white in thesshadow there?” 

“Yes ; is that the gate ?” 

“Yes, lady. .Pass through that, and keep straight 
on until you reach.the. beach, then turn to: the. right 
aud follow the beach until, you see .what.on near ap- 
proach you will pereeive to.be a vessel-resting upon 
the rocks bottom.upwards. I havea friend there— 
he lives in that strange abode. Do not fear the bark-; 
ing of his dog, but call out. boldly this. number—713. 
The hermit will. appear—he will aid you, ,Away— 
Heaven be with ;you—haste, for.I hear.footeteps jin 
the hall above.and,your : flight :may . be already 
known.” 

The lady darted away. .The, terror -with which 
her meeting with Rheinhand..and ‘Geoffrey Marduke 
had iuspired her gave her strength aud 'fleetness. 

Elena re-entered.the inn,:closed the door, and -was 
moving through the darkness of .the ball, when the 
sound of the, voices of the landlord.and the smuggler, 
chief caused her to retreat into the nearest, room, 
and take temporary refuge in a large closet. 

As the brave girl was perfectly familiar with every. 
part of the inn she needed no lamp¢to aid her. 


Elena had scarcely entered and closed the door of 
the closet when Geoffrey and Rheinhand followed 
into the room, the latter bearing a lamp. 

The landiord’s wounded visage was bandaged, 
that service having been speedily p2rformed by the 
experienced hands of the smuggler chief, But there 
was one wound which»was: impossible to bind up— 
the wound in his tongue, through which the ladjie 
keen stiletto hadjpenetrated. Blood continudd ‘to 
flow from this wound, filling Kaspar’s huge jaws 
with hisown gore,ywhich he was forced to eject from 
time.to time. 

“Whose room /is'this?” asked Geoffroy, as he 
glaveed.around the-apartment. 

“Phe housek "s—that is it was, forethe old 
woman idied a few:days ago.” 

““¥eihave been jintoevery room ‘of the innenew,” 
coatinudd Geoffrey, “taud found no signsvéf ‘the 
teavéllers. “They sare not here—they muétlhave 
escaped. The girhaided them. But thereisadleset’ 
lets look into that.” 


‘He opened the doorandJooked in, : 

“*6$1ohd forweatd: te-leaop, ‘Master pcen. Se 

TPhe Yandlord, -very«sutly and movose ‘from: ex- 
cessive, pain, obeyed carelessly, mumbiéeggvout : 

“Dame Betsy. used:to hang her dresses up there— 
aud I vthink they sre there yet for termiece.to call 
forthew.”’ 

(Gedficey looked in. “There wereseevoral ‘dresses 
hanging fram=-woddenpegs, and thenewsas 

female.garments in-ene commesof. 


dargeand ‘deep. 
‘Thewmuggier chitfidaid his g 
arid) Biens,whowsastbeneath it, s 
int bhattoorsenand tesedd over her subhtbhi: 
at Ghhanid, obelievdd rbhat.she was bent - 
 coverdd. 


‘Bat.as Geoffrey's grasp gained féer himcai}y ea 
dressy he threw.it down,saayiug : 
inly : 
“No bis weery $débo 

, y wd 2 * 
bat they: seust-be in-the vicinity, asd-will tbe -eaumpht 
b to-morrow.” ; 

Some one entered the room at this moment and 
Elena recognized the voice of the new-comer as he 
said: 

“ Ah, Sir Geoffwey, I. have made sure of that rascal, 
Obel Ling.” 

“(In what wey, Captain Vultree ?’ asked Geoffrey. 

“He was caught by»some of our lads,and as I 
feared that he might again eseape L shot him dead.” 

So far Paul had boasted;when Captain Herod en- 
tered the room, saying : 

“ Dead, indeed! Why, man, he deceived you. He 
feigned death—the girl cut his bonds and he is 
free.” 

“Thegirl! Whatgirl?” demanded Paul. 

“.Who but your daughter Zona!” : replied Oaptain 
Herod, in a fierce and bitter tone. ‘ Who else: in: 
Anglesey would date to do-the deed ?’’ 

Geoffrey Marduke. seemed much surprised on hear- 
ing this intelligence, andi remarked : 

“No matter ; let. the fellow go. He can-do us no 
harm now. It was .a foolishvact upon the part of 
Zona—but let it pass, let. it pass. Keep the know- 
ledge.to ourselves.” 

“I do not know about that,” said Captain Herod. 
“The laws of our association pronounce death against 
all.who aid our enemies to escape decreed punish- 
ments. Themen havealready discovered the escape 
of the. spy and how it was accomplished. Zona Vul- 
tree is under arrest in the public room.” 

“ Under arrest ?” thundered Geoffrey. “‘ I will see 
to that instantly.” 

With these words he rushed from the room, draw- 
ing his cutlass as he did.so,.and in«a moment after 
burst into the pablic.room in a tempest of rage. 

* Phere is little love between -youand your father,” 
whispered Paul Vultree to Captain Herod, as they 
hastened-after the smuggler chief. “‘She may sus- 
pect the.truth and inform.” 

“ She does not suspect the truth, and should: she 
inform, whatthen? Am .I ‘not «my own taster ?” 
replied Captain Herod, defiantly. 

‘But I have learned:from Zona that your father 
madly loves ber, @ud.has repeatedly sasked -her to 
wed him.” 

Tiere was:no, more time for conversation, as they 
had now entered the public room, where .the- uproar 
was intende. 

Rude and savage hands were outstretched towards 
Zona, who’ stood: near the -centre of the: room, each 
arm grasped by: a> powerfal .woman, wives of some 
of the smugglers. It had been discovered ‘that 
\she had. liberated the spy, and as she was by no 
means @ favourite among the women of Anglesey, 
who «hated vher ' beeause of «her haughtiness and 
envied her because of ber beauty,.it was cakes.and 
wine to the-viragoes to. havea. e to-tear her ‘to 
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The excitement of the night and the spirits they 
had swallowed made the women as well as the mex 
wild and savage. 

Zona had been pounced upon as she entered the 
inn, for after the flight of the spy she had moved 
slowly towards the house, while the fact tiat the spy 
had escaped, and by her aid, had spread fast. 

So suddenly was she seized that she had no time 
to draw her knife to defend herself; and certainly 
‘this heroic and haughty woman would have defended 
(weerselfidesperately if possible. But her hands were 
made instantly powerless by the ferocious eagerness 
with whith ther female enemies sprang upon her, 
dragged berénto the public room and threatened her 
with instant death. 

“She isatraitress!" screamed a red-faced, wild- 
eyed termagant,.who brandisheda short:club, to the 
oud of »whichewas fastened a razor, 

“ Shewetthe spy free, andthat calls for her death,” 
cried another; whose long yellow hair floated about 
a face inflamed with hate andeexcitement. 

“She thitks shelis queen,and able to do as she 

leases!” , 

“ Kill hes ?™ Beathher !” “Strangle her !” “* Hash 
her prettyidaee for her!’ 

These ffierce and amenacing «cries, yelled and 
screamedsand hootdéd, greeted the ears of Geoffrey 
Marduke#as he rushediinto the room, *which was 
blazing with the light ofawscore of torches. 

‘Thewoble and besutifaliface of the:haughiy and 
undismayed captiveevincédno sigus of fear beyond 


| the ; wprmees. ogg from the intense excite- 
t 


)men e moment, Hereyes weve flashing with 
hidefiast courage. {She cared nothing! forthe liie they 
tbheestendd.. Avcdld despair had fastened ypon her 

nt the spy ‘had eonfirmed her 
pauppitiens:that theman she loved thad deliberately 
\idecetvddther. Wihatwas life to kerthen? Nothing 


|teohheneanl:but aaightmare of:misery. 


BP noe, pn they*will killane,”vshe thought, as a 
secorn “curled her’ beautifal ‘lips. ‘‘ They 
P thémkicl eeareto live, .{ would'I were dewd,“iftbeyond 
iLuney'éoggetthe wreck of my love!” 
shontédat the top of his strong, 
harsh voice as he saw this mob around Zona; 

“Give way! Give way!” 

“Sir Geoffrey !’’ cried the mob, at once falling 
aside and making room for him to pass. **Jtoom for 
Sir Geoffrey! Let him pronounce her sentence!” 

The smuggler chief was at Zuna’s side quickly, and 
said, sharply, to the two-women’ who held her: 

“Stand aside! . Free the gir!” 

“ Sie is a traitress! She freed the spy.” 

‘Who says‘so? Who accuses her?” 

“ A hundred accuse her! She has confessedit. She 
defies us,” replied the women, while the men hoarsely 
responded an assent. 

“Do you admit that you aided Obel Ling teescape, 
Zona?” asked Geutfrey. ‘‘ Deny it, and no one shall 
harm you.” 

“I do not deny it,” replied Zona, proudly. “I set 
him free, and I would do it again.” 

A strange gleam, »which seemedstike a flash of 
exultant thought, blazed in Geoffrey Marduke’s eyes 
ashe heard her words, 

“Do you know the laws-of our association? Fall 
back, my friends—I wish ‘to see if she cau explain 
the matter—fall back !” 

A wide space was at once made around Geoffrey 
and Zona, for the will of the chief was respected by 
the wildest. 

‘Do you know the law of our association? Who- 
soever, male or female, young or old, aids acondemned 
prisoner to escape decreed punishment shall be put 
to death.” 

“ T am not a member of your bands, 
“ft am free.to'do as I-please.”’ 

“ Your father:is one of our leaders, and the Jaw 
extends to every member of our families. The plea 
is:folly;aod it willbe heard by all with derision,” 
said Geoffrey, ‘‘ Your life is forfeited.” 

“ Very well,’*responded Zona, curtly. ‘ Let it be 
forfeited.” 

She uttered this defiance so loudly that her mean- 
ing was understood by the mob of impatient women, 
who screamed out, ferociously : 

“You see! She defies.us! Give her to us, Sir 
Geoffrey !” 

“Sheds the daughter of one of our chiefs,” said 
Geoffrey, “ and there has been no trial.” 

“ Whatneed of a trial when she admitsiand defies’?”’ 
replied twenty voices at once. 

There had been so much bloodshed since the. sun 
went down, there had been so many smugglers killed 
and wounded by the coast-guard, who had been led 
tovattempt the arrest of criminals by the treachery 
of the spy, that the mob was furious for ‘more 
blood. 

All were inflamed: with wine, with gin, with brandy, 
with desire to kill. The spy had escaped—the spy 


” 


replied Zona. 





who had caused all. these deaths and wounds was 
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free, and all were boiling with rage because he had 
escaped, But she who had set him free was ia their 
power, and her life they must have, 

“You hear,” said Geoffrey to Zona. “Yon are 
lost, unless you retract your confession and demand 
@ trial.” 

“T will not,” replied Zona, with a haughty gesture. 
“T set him free,” 

Again she spoke so loudly that her words were 
heard distinctly, and the clamour for her instant exe- 
cution was renewed, 

“The sentence! I pronounce the sentence!” 
screamed the virago with the yellow hair. “Shall it 
be death by the cord, or by the knife, or the cup, or 
by stoning or drowning ?” 

‘*Let her make her choice,” screamed the fary with 
the razor, ‘“‘We will be generous and let her take 
her choice. If she will leave itto me I wili say 
burn her! That will tame her !” 

“ And if she will leave it to me I will say stone 
her, for then there’ll be rare sport for all,” screeched 
another. 

“Good! Stone her!” yelled another. “Tie her 
to the very stake from which she freed the spy, aud 
we will pelt her to death!” 

The courage of Zona did not yield before all this 
ferocious clamour for her destruction. She gazed 
calmly about her until her eyes met those of Paul 
Vuitree. 

The ugly human reptile had forced his way in 
among the women and to the front, where he stood 
staring at Zona. 

“ Will you say nothing to save the life of your 
daughter?” demanded Zona, as her eyes fell upon 
him. She spoke clearly and calmly so that all might 
hear. 

“Thave nothing to say in the matter,” squeaked 
Paul. ‘ The will of my friends and neighbours is 
law to me,” 

**True and faithful,” cried the women. “ What 
a pity she is not like her father—true and faithful! 
But Captain Vultree is right—why should he speak 
a word fora traitress like that ?” 

A silence fell upon the crowd at that moment, all 
waiting to hear the expected sentence uttered by 
Geoffrey Marduke, and Zona’s gaze, which had turned 
contemptuously from Paul Vultree, met that of Cap- 
tain Herod. 

“ Ah!” she said, * you will do all you can to save 
my life, Herod Marduke?” 

He made no reply, though his face turned . very 
pale, nor could he confront her steady, accusing 
eyes. 

“I would scorn to receive my life at your hands, 














(THE UGLY INTRUDER. | 


Herod Marduke!” exclaimed Zona, in accents of 
bitter scorn, 

“ Will you scorn to receive it at my hands, Zona ?” 
asked Geoffrey. “I have sometimes thought that 
you loved my son, Herod. I see now that you do 
not. Will you receive your life at my hande ?” 

“Upon what conditions, Geoffrey Marduke?”’ 

“Upon the condition that you will become my 
wife.” 

“T will consent to become your wife, Sir Geoffrey 
Marduke,” replied Zona, while her dark eyes blazed 
with triumph, ‘if any priest or parson will consent 
to wed us.” 

The face of the smuggler chief blazed with triumph, 
a fierce joy sparkled in his deep-set eyes, and, taking 
Zoua’s hand in his, he said, in a clear, stern voice : 

“ Silence, my friends, and listen to what I say.” 

“ Silence!” cried several. “ He is about to pro- 
nounce the sentence. Silence all!’ 

Captain Herod’s eyes gleamed with joy, and so did 
those of Paul Vultree, for each expected to hear 
seutence of immediate death pronounced, so severe 
aud inexorable were the laws of the association 
which bound together these lawless men and women, 

“Friends,” said Geoffrey, “she has confessed to 
the deed. By our laws she is condemned to death.” 

A murmur of approval filled the room. But deep 
silence followed instantly, for all desired to hear 
what death the chief decreed. 

“ Among our laws,” continued Geoffrey, “ there is 
one which reads thus: ‘In case the person con- 
demned to death be an unmarried woman she shall 
be declared free from the death if any unmarried 
chief of the iation will b responsible in 
his own person for her future good conduct, and wed 
her as his wife in presence of others, according to 
English laws—provided that the woman shall be 
free to choose from among the unmarried chiefs ’.” 

This communication was received with a growl. 
Its utterance seemed to open a loophole for the pro- 
bable escape of Zona. 

“Ts this not the law ?” demanded Geoffrey, in a 
stern voice. 

“It is the law,’’ replied several of his immediate 
followers. 

“ There are but three unmarried chiefs!” screamed 
the yellow-haired virago, who had been biting her 
lips vindictively. 

“ Name them!” cried another. “Let us see who 
will dare face the hate and contempt of all Anglesey.” 
“ Name the three!” commanded Geoffrey, calmly. 

“ First there is Captain Paul Vultree—but as heis 
her father, why he cannot wed the traitress,”’ replied 
the yellow-haired vixer 











"Good! Sothere are but two!” screamed another, 
“Then next there is Captain Herod Marduke,” con- 
tinued the vixen. ‘* But of course he will not throw 
himself away upon a traitress where there are scores 
of as handsome, true and faithful, ready and willing 


| to be his lady.” 


“Captain Herod Marduke,” said Geoffrey, “ will 
you step forward and shield Zona Vultree, an un- 
married condemned, by taking her as your wife, she 
accepting you P” 

Zona’s heart sprang to her throat in tumultuous 
throbbings. She was his wife. She knew that she 
was his wife. For months she had never doubted 
that she was Herod Marduke’s wife: only withia » 
few weeks had she suspected deceit, and within a 
few moments the man whose life she had saved had 
assured her that Herod Marduke was her iawful hus- 


ud. 

Knowing all this, she raised her eyes again to the 
face of this man, whom she had already learned to 
hate, and whom she even yet believed she could love 
were he to act the part of a man and accept her as 
his wife. 

She remembered, too, that Herod Marduke had in- 
sisted upon a secret marriage, and that the marriage 
should be kept a secret, because he did not wish to 
irritate his father, who desired him to wed Elena 
Rheinhand. Perhaps the secret had weighed heavily 
upon his peace of mind, and turned his heart against 
his wife. Perhaps the spy had spoken falsely. No 
matter what might be the truth, now Herod Marduke 
had an opportunity to accept her publicly as he had 
persuaded her privately. 

She raised her eyes to his. He was very pale, and 
seemed faint. But it was not because his heart smote 
him, It was because he feared that she had detected 
that the marriage was intended to deceive her, and 
that she might claim him as her husband then and 
there. 

She wondered what reply he would make to his 
father’s question, and looked him steadily in the eye. 

He cast his glance to the floor and made no reply. 
Paul Vultree plucked at his sleeve, and whispered 

“ Perhaps you had better take her, lad, and then 
we need fear no trouble ahead.” 

“‘Confound her!” ground Herod from his teeth. 
“She thinks I will give in.” 

** Speak, Captain Herod Marduke !” said Geoffrey. 
“ Will you accept and shield Zona Vultree, an un- 
married condemned, she being williug to receive your 
acceptance ?” 

“Yes or no, lad?” whispered Captain Vultree, 
again plucking his sleeve. 

(To be continued.) 
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omemaiiaestie 
CHAPTEB VI. 
He that can lay hold of her 
Shall have the chinks, Shakespeare. 

SterHen AINsLEIGH, Esq., of Ainsleigh Hall, 
Richmond, and M.P. for the important borough of 
Swedetown, in Yorkshire, where he owned con- 
siderable property, was a gentleman of very decided 
Conservative politics. He was descended from a 
Conservative family, and it was his boast that 
through storms that had shaken the political world 
to its foundation no one of his ancestors had ever 
swerved from his creed. 

Possessed of considerable ability as an orator, 
combined with keenness of observation, and 
a great amount of natural shrewdness, he was a 
power of no mean importance to his party. And 
during the time that he had sat in the House, 
something like ten consecutive years, he had always 
been a conspicuous as well as a worthy member. 
He was absolutely revered by his constituency. 
And they referred with no little pride to the fact 
that their representative had never been known to 
break a promise made atthe hustings. The interest 
of his borough he ever had at heart, and he had so 
unmistakably proved this that even his opponents 
were loud in his praise. 

B th the moral and social conditions of the good 
folks of Swedetown had been vastly improved dur- 
ing the time that he had represented the borough. 
He had built an hospital; he had founded and en- 
dowed a school ; he bed built a church, whose tall, 
white spire was a conspicuous dmark for miles 
around, and presented it to the town. And here it 
maybe sosanued that as achurchman he wasastrong 
upholder of Ritualistic practices. But while main- 
taining that Constitutional principles were the only 
ones by which the weal of England be pre- 
served, he admitted that the question of religious 
faith was one upon which every man should be 
allowed to exercise a free and unbiassed opinion, 
though he was a strong supporter, both with his in- 
fluence and purse, of the Established Church. 

Some people had said that Stephen Ainsleigh was 
a political tyrant. Be that as it might, out of the 
political atmosphere, his worst enemy was bound 
to admit that he was peculiarly tolerant. 

Possessed of a heart that overflowed with charity, 
and an ear that was uever deaf to the cry for pity, 
Mr. Ainsleigh’s popularity‘extended very far beyond 
that portion of his country which he represented in 
Parliament. 





[A STERN PARENT. ] 


To some extent he was a self-made man. It is 
true he had inherited what might have been a small 
independence from his father, but not content 
with that he had applied himself assiduously to 
business, and at an early age had embarked in the 
silk trade. It was in the “good old days” when 
the Hon. East India Company flourished, and when 
their “house " in Leadenhall Street was a mine 
from which many a colossal. fortune was drawn. 

For a long series of years one of the best- 
known faces at the East India Company’s peri- 
odical silk sales was Stephen Ainsleigh’s. Strictly 
honourable in all his dealings, and ever prompt 
to meet his engagements he stood above 
reproich, while his business tact and energy had 
enabled him to weather many a crisis in which 
wealthy men and firms had crashed and foundered. 
Year by year he had added to his fortune, until it 
had assumed colossal proportions and he had gained 
the proud position of a prince amongst merchants. 
Then he retired to rest upon his well-earned laurels, 
or almost numberless thousands, and his business 
haunts knew him no more. 

At the period that this history commences he had 
been a widower for some years. His wife had de- 
— this worldin presenting him with a daughter, 

is last child. He had been very proud of this child 
and had spent large sums of money on her education, 
and he watched her reach the very verge of woman. 
hood, a lovely, accomplished and amiable girl. 
And then came Stephen Ainsleigh’s first real trouble, 
His daughter, his pet a3 he was wont to term her, 
was riding a nervous and newly purchased horse in 
Kensington Gardens. It was in the shade of even- 
ing and the animal, startled by an overhanging 
branch of a tree, bolted. The fair rider was thrown, 
was carried in an insensible state to her father’s 
house, and in two hours’ time died from concussion 
of the brain. 

It was a heavy blow to Stephen. It bowed him 
for a time and perhaps put just an incipient wrinkle 
in his face. But, recognizing the Divine Hand that 
had chastened him, he rose as a truc man should 
and took his accustomed place in the world again. 

His other children were three—boys. One had 
died in infancy and two still survived— William and 
Robert. Having given these boys the benefit of a 
college education, he also gave them their choice of 
a profession, for it was a favourite observation of 
his that every man, high or low, should be fitted to 
occupy some useful station in life. 

William, somewhat opposite in character to his 
brother, and with whom we shall have to deal in the 
subsequent unfoldings of this history, had chosen 
the army and gone to India, while Robert, peacefully 
inclined, had preferred the “ healing art.” 
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In personal appearance Stephen Ainsleigh was the: 
true stamp of a thorough English gentleman. 
Though well advanced in years his face still bore 
some of the freshness of youth. It might be that 
there was just a very faint tinge of port wine in the 
well-rounded cheeks, for if there was one thing 
that Stephen was more partial to than another it 
was good old crusted port. He used to say that it 
was a “constitutional” wiue and it was only 
Englishmen who knew how to drink it. His hair 
had long ago turned from an iron gray to a decided 
white, and though time had left but a scant supply 
of nature’s covering for his head a long and well- 
shaped beard gave hima peculiarly venerable ap- 
pearance. 

His face was one that never failed to arrest atten- 
tion. It was so genial, so fall of sympathy and 
kindliness. But it must by no means be imagined 
that Stephen Ainsleigh was without fault. He had 
one blemish, and a serious one too, in what might 
otherwise have been an almost perfect character. 
He believed that his judgment in thiugs mundane 
was a3 nearly infallible as human judgment might 
be. This idea had possibly been fostered in his old 
merchant days when his success as a trader induced 
others to appeal to him for advice, and his advice 
so given invariably proved correct. And then like 
most men whose wealth is well nigh limitless, ho 
was able to command, or, to use a less objectionable 
term, purchase obedience to his desires. It was 
certain that Stephen Ainsleigh did not like to be 
thwarted. 

Ainsleigh Hall was a most luxurious mansion, 
standing in extensive and well-wooded grounds, and 
commanding an uninterrupted view of that 
beautiful valley through which the silver Thames 
meanders. 

Stephen had often contemplated ener | up this 
almost princely and certainly very costly estab- 
lishment. But it was there ho had taken his bride 
to; it was there his children had been born; there 
his wife i peut 

And so it possessed associations it was difficult 
for him to sever himself from. 

His household was managed by a Miss Whimpls, 
a lady who had certainly grown gray in his service, 
for sho had been with him from his earliest mar- 
riage days, and when his wife had died she had 
played the part of a mother to his children. She 
was a kind, warm-hearted, cheery matron, though 
given at times, when she could got listeners, to 
boasting of her patrician origin and mourning for 
what she termed lost opportunities. But what these 
lost opportunities were she had never been known 
to explain, 

It was certain that for upwards of thirty years 
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she had enjoy ed a life of ease and comfort in Mr. 
Ainsleigh’s mansion, and, notwithstanding her 
little weaknesses, she was a very amiable lady, 
much attached to the boys, as she called them, for 
Miss Whimple was quite a privileg tay oe tab by 
reason of her long service, and parti 

in guarding the interests of her em 

One great desire of Mr. Ainsleigh’s Ye ‘had been 
that his children should marry well,.and his pet 
ambition for a considerable time was to see his son 

tobert united to Ethel Hetheridge. ‘The Hether- 
idges were one of the county families in whose 
veins ran some of the blood of the old nobility, at 
least so they boasted. They were wealthy, proud, 
and aristocratic, and sind “held themselves 
aloof from any association those ses 
which ranked beneath them, 

It had yearssago between the re- 
spective fipeads..of the two families that Ethel 
Hetheridge andigobert Ainsleighwweresto become 
man afid wife when theysaad arriwédestaa 


ag’ 

nee 
they eon thee. other 
carlicetetilabeaas cieitianelinebecnse suenat 
fectiom personaides 


parties concerned you can sign. I am anxious to 
get the business out of handas I consider it desir- 
able that your wedding should take place before 
you enter into practice.” 

“‘ Wedding, sir?” Robert exclaimed, in astonish- 
ment. 

“Wedding? Yes. Does mrysome what agen 
nouncement startle you?” 

“‘T confess, sir, that I anmalittle surprised:” 

“ Surprised ? Why shouldyou be surprised? Bier 
all, it’s merely a matter of business. Mr.\Metheridge 
and I have talked the mather-over, andwe see. 
obstacle inthe way to prevent the Ww 
place about Ghristmas.” 

“ Willyou: epaion me, sir, for saying that. 


this.a little premature ?” sp 
“Nonsensa! = “Why should ‘thenmibterisbe 2 


layed? (Bthelis.in her twentyéfiest 





whish-shouldexisthbotween 
to be limiédstoomashptheridurigg.the temondf their 


natural hives. 
It was retheneudinbemadid britherthat they: hey seh 
was~yeryrmacth gpen*to 


(ot ceaneemioaiater 
doubt wh eraeciamaly 





the relati ly Staeente whist 
them to enter. . that “Brown 4 Up ° 
took a disinterestédwiew; tha tosgyibhatif. you do notice: 
the young peoplewere not your ownmnisids:new peven if 
though certem persons in theriigoles Fi whi serprempeee | bres 
Ainsleighs -aaid " ee ““Megyi ‘toudiffer with; ; 
the match aan“ exoalient.o h am dnithined ta think thatthe f / 
Ethel Hetheri@ge*had j isnithciasttonns! ol said Thea vingsbeen som uch ; 
but she was’ gery far from? wwoman. “Not ourniian ;-we havergot:so 
endowed with smore=thamarvery stoek.-of |louk.upomeath other in the light -o: ri 
inteliiguenaeaae had .neverthaless been .mdde } sinter thatthe m | Ors 
to cram | wife haszmever been‘ Lbyuas. At 
it might — i teast, if wah z: 4 DAD | 
had been done to“fit-her’ forthe sphere=ofswidedem pall, it has-beer joms.14 mecemd | 


into which it was reasonable togazesume she might | 
some day enter; nor was this défitiency compen- 
sated for by personal attractions, for the truth must 
be told that Miss Ethel ares was just a little 
plain, and:all the arts of adornment could 
not disguise the fact. Thesum and height of her 
ambition «seemed ‘tobe to excel :as ahorsewoman, 
and she had.Jaboured' hard and+ successfully to ac- 
complish this end. 

She and Robertnever got: on-well together. He 
used to tell her.she-was giddy and thoughtless, and 
that the only subject upon-which she could sustain 
a conversation was dress or how:a horse should be 
managed. 

Of course Miss Ethel did not like this, and she 
would retaliate by saying that he was unfeeling and 
took no interest in anything she did. 

No doubt both ‘these: young persons-were wrong 
in their estimation of each other. But this -was 
seareely to be wondered at, considering that there 
was no lover's love between them. By this i¢ must 
not be premised ‘that: they entertained no affection 
for each other. ‘They were-warmly attached, bat it 
was a brotherly and sisterly attachment ;.and as 
brother.and sister they quarrelled and chided and 
made it up again. 

“Well, Robert,” said Mr. Ainsleigh, about a 
week after the young man’s return, as father and 
son were-enjoying their after-dinner cigar in the 
smoke-room at -Ainsleigh Hall. “‘ Well, Robert, 
after your seamper, I suppose you have returned 
thoroughly reeruited and prepared ‘to discuss the 
question of fatare arrangements with reference to 
your sottlement in dife ?’’ 

“Tam fully prepared, sir, to discuss the question 
and shall be glad to arrive at something like a 
definite conclusion,” Robert‘answered. “ Before I 
went to Scotland I believe it was your desire that 
I should not at present-enter into professional 
practice. Consequently I have given the matter 
but little thought,” 

‘Trac, that was mywish. Iwas anxious that 
you should wait until an opportunity occurred for 
you to secure a position atthe onset. I'am happy 
to say that during your absenee that opportunity 
has occurred. My friend, Docter’ Lovibond, of 

Mayfair, who has one of the best connections in the 
west-end, is willing to admit you as a partner. The 
chance is one that seldom offers itself ‘to a young 
man.about toenter on a professional‘eareer. You 
may therefore congratulate yourself on your good 
fortune.” 

“This is really very gratifying news,.sir, and I 
trust I-shall be able to do justice to Doctor Lovi- 
bond as-wellas give satisfaction to you. I presume 
that no date has yet been fixed for:me to commenco 
my ‘duties ?” 

“In six months’ time. Ihave-had a draft of an 
agreement prepared which when approved of'by all 













'Y5 or T anract sureiitast Ethel: dd 


ernie cataciieneact 


at hiseson in: 





any reference at the feelings of theeparties 


most interested.” 

“Tat, boy, this is positively absard. Your wife’s 
connections and the‘ fortune she »will bring you 
should outweigh any sentimental notions.” 

“‘But»neither connections nor wealth, osir, can 
bring happiness if there is incompatibility of: tem- 
per and disposition.” 

“ These. arguments are idle, sir,” Mr. Ainsleigh 
exclaimed, with some warmth, “ She may be alittle 
childish and wayward, but twelve months of 
marriage will alter that. I-consider that: you are 
well suited to each other.” 

* Even at the risk of giving you offence, father, I 
venture to express.a contrary opinion. lam afraid 
that as man and wife Ethel and! 1 will:never be 
happy.” 

“* Nonsense, sir ; nonsense, I repeat!” 

And Mr. Ainsleigh rose from his :seat, sand 
thrusting his hands into his :pockets “paced the 
—_ Then, suddenly stopping opposite his son;he 
said : 

** What do you mean by saying you will never be 
happy? Will you not be surrounded with every 
comfort and luxury that , wealth can purchase ? 
What more do you desire ? 

“We might surround a ciadlinsh with luxury, bat 
our wealth would be powerless to purchase love,” 
Robert answered as he rose from his seat and stood 
with his back to the fireplace. 

“Tell me, sir!” exclaimed his: father, almost 
fiercely, for Stephen Ainsleigh’s weak point -had 
been touched, ‘‘ how long have these. ideas.occupied 


your mind e I am inclined to think they are of: re- 


cent date.” 

* That is very possible, sir. It was'but the other 
day, as it were, that Ethel and I-were children. This 
is certainly true of the lady. As we have reached 
an age now when we may fairly lay:claim to bo con- 
sidered man and woman, we may, with equal jus- 
tiee, claim the right to exercise:some thought ona 
subject concerning the happiness of our future 
lives.” 

“TI deny you sucha right,” was his father’s 
answer. “ From the moment that you were brought 
into the world Ihave made your happiness a-study. 
Long experience has fitted me to be the better judge 
as to what should tend to promote your welfare. I 
have always looked upon ‘this match sas one caleu- 
lated in every way to Peneat you socially and finan- 
cially. What more then would:you desire to secure 
your happiness ?” 

“ Father, wealth and high connections ‘may be 
great aids to happiness, but:they:do not always se- 
cure it. I-will even go so farasto say that at times 
they even cause very much misery. Believe me, 
sir, that true love-——” 


+. Cease «this « nonsense,” his father cried,inter-. 









. 





rupting him. ‘ You are old enough to know that 
such reasoning is only used by girls and boys while 
yet in their teens, True love indeed? Can youlive 
upon it? Will-it keep yee-eseoly the. wants of 
your family? How long does true love last in an 


atmosphere of spoverty?”’ 


“Do I undevatandyyou then, sir, to say that 
-heart-ties between:manand wife shonid not exist ?” 
asked Robert, 

“*T make no anch statement, sir. ‘Aff2chionSbhe- 


biwieon man andatife ma * proper, and caleuiated, 


that other.th , toprompte 
eit-ha ppiness.*But t:marriageafter 
allisea very practical: affair, its, sentimental 
as passing asan | ower... Dhamatual 
2% : ionship,: the children beget 
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veshould be governed by strictly business 
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he had-boen replying to Ke «tavern + hone, 
ber " in’ ouse of Comuagns hi have 
ed:ne such weakness, foreeven hisppolitical 
nents admittedthat he waasne.of:thecoolest 
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«Ainsleigh’s 


“It was a remarkable fatttb&t Robert and Ethel 
themselves, although well aware of their parents’ 
wishes on the subject, had rarely alluded to the 
proposed marriage; in fact they seemad to studiously 
avoid speaking of it, as if there was a tacit under- 
standing between them that the subject was an ua- 
pleasant one, and conseqeently to be tabooed. 

After a considerable ~pause,~during which Mr. 
\Ainsleigh paced the:room in‘a‘nervaus and irritable 
manner, Robert remarked : 

“May -I-be permitted to suggest, fathor, that 
further conversation on the subject of my marriage 
should be:-delayed fora day or two ? Perhapaa little 
consideration would be beneficial to. both of us.” 

“Delayed? Certainly not, -sir!”-exelaimed the 
much-injured »Mr. Ainsleigh. ‘“SYou have had 
twenty years in which to make up»your mind, and 
having failed «to come to anything like a ‘clear 
understanding:with yourself during that time it is 
hopeless to expect that the temporary delay -you 
ask for would.be of service. I expect, sir, that 
yoursonse of duty asamy son will lead) you to:fall 
in with my views, and givea ready compliance:with 
my request. .I anust:have your answer to-night.” 

“Then 1 most:respectfully decline to give that 
answer now,” Robert answered, firmly. ‘In all de- 
ference to you,.and while hoping that [ shall never 
forget my duty*as your son, I submit that itis« 
paramount dutyon my part to have an interview 
with Miss Hetheridge that:we may learn each 
other's views, and ‘that I may:acquaint her ‘that it 
is yourand her father’s wish that our wedding shail 
take place.at Christmas.” 

“She is already aware of our: wish,’’ replied 
Mr. Ainsleigh, ‘“er mother:has informed her.”’ 

“May I inquire ifeshe offered any opposition to 
oN rama ane for:saying, precipitancy ?’’ Lovers 
asked. 

“Opposition! Certainly not. ‘Miss Hetheridgo 
has been trained in ‘too good a school to offar -op- 
position to the wishes of her: parents.” 

“Still Dumust peessimy point,’’ said Robert. 

“Very well, sir, and-you shall carry it,” answered 
his father, ° with severity, for -he saw that it was 
necessary togive way in some degree, but he did so 
reluctantly. ‘'But remember,” he continued, “that 
though I make:this concession it betrays no-woltk- 
ness, and I hope that you will) recognize the policy 
of complying with my wish.” 

“In all: things else,” Robert answered, ° “:your 
wishes have:been daly: ‘respected by me, atid’ I wm 
not.aware that you have ever ‘ha:| occasion to find 
fault with me dn'this respect. “Bat [ submit, sir, 
that I have arrived at an age «when I flatter myael? 
that I: have a sutficient amount of diseration to 
choose a good wife.” 

“ Dispel that illusion then at ones. for illusion it 
is,’ cried hisfathor. ©“ In such a .atier you avy ne 
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wiser now than when.a boy .of ,eighteen. Any 
pretty doll that might happen to fascinate yon, I 
assert, you would consider worthy.of-becoming your 
wife.” 

“If sho; possessed no; more intrinsic. worth. than 
prettiness I unhesitatingly. answer; No. ‘The wo- 
man I would have for a wife must’ be in ,possession 
of a mind.” 

“ There, there ;. let the interview end,” answered 
his father,, petulantly, for ‘Stephen was aware of 
his -weakness and did not like’ to betray it-more 
than he. could help to his son. ”“ See Miss*Hethe- 
ridge and let me know by the end ‘6f ‘the week ‘that 
you are quite prepared to make her your wife” * 

Robert saw that any fatther conversation ‘would 
be productive of no -and-so wisely forebore*to 
irritate his father:while in’ his “present mood. *He 
therefore wished: him good evening and-withdrew. 

As soon as'Mr. Ainsleigh w: he ‘rose ‘and 
paeed the room ; it-was evident hewas troubled \in 
his mind. \The-making-of this-match had been en- 
tirely inthe hands:of: himself \and iMr. Hetheridge, 
and it would be idle to disguise the fact that:each 
had been influenced : by ; considerations :iin » which 
pounds,.shillings. and:,pence,:sbut particularly. the 
pounds,;had formed: no;unimportant. feature. . | 
the other hand, Mrs.cHetheridge had shown herself 
latterly, decidedly averse to the marriage. Shethad, 
boldly expressed her opinion, .and,it;.must .be, ze- 
membered, that, it. was the opinion of a woman and 
a mother, that Ethel.and Robert would not,make.a 
good married couple,andsherwas.sura that her child 
would not be happy, ot ies 

“ Humph !” ejaculated the’ M.P. for: Swedbtown, 
as.he nervously paced. upand down. _— ’ 

His face was unusually florid, and his eyes un- 
naturally bright. “He was ely agitated. . 

“What can have causéd thé boy to rebtl in ‘this 
way. I wonder ?” he muttered, as he took out a gold 
sntiff-box, and, opening the jewélied lid; sniffed the 
aroma of: the fragrant dust. 

For though’ Mr. Ainsleigh carri#d asnuff-box he 
was by no means:a snuff-taker. 

*“ Surely," he continued, ““*he-cannot’ have fixed 
his affections on any one else. Pooh !the:bareidea 
is too absurd for consideration.” ' 

The lid of the box was shut with snap, andthe 
box itself thrust vigorously into his~ pocket. 

’“If-such were the case’’~-ag-he ed: with his 

back to the fireplace, and.playedwith :his chi i 
handkerchief —* if suchwere the:ease.l—I-+L would 
disinherit .the:singrate, I uwould, .ButiI donot 
think he will refuse when he seea loam determinad, 
and ham determined: that he shélbmarzy Ethel.” 
_, Mr, Ainsleigh; sen.;thus consoled himself; thut 
it did not oceur to, him—at least hedid..not:care.to 
entertain the thought that if Mr. Ainsleigh, jun., 
was equally :determined, there might. be.war,. and 
tbe end of that,no.man ¢ould ee. 


CHAPTER WII. 
Choose not alone a proper mate ; 
But proper time to marry. Cowper. 

"How very tiresome you are to want. to ‘have ‘a 
little serious conversation’ now, when I tell you that 
I prefer a.gallop. “I. suppose, you.are .going to talk 
about our marriage ; and if so I think it is quite uo- 
necessary, for our.parents arectaking,all trouble out 
of. our hands.” 

‘The speaker was Miss” Ethel ‘Hetheridge ; the lis- 
tener.Mr. Robert Ainsleigh, and. the. scene was the 
drawing-room in“Mr. Hetheridge’a;honse. 

“Your supposition ;is _ perfectly correct,” Robert 
answered, as he took,a.seat, on a luxuriant lounge, on 
which the lady had placed herself, and was oecupying 
her time by pulling the threads out of the fringe ofa 
very handsome antimacassar. “I do wish to speak 
about.our marriage. Surely itis a subject.that_ you 
onght to-be able: to talk seriously about, it being a 
step that will affect us for alltime.” 

‘Fhe, young lady pouted her Jipsjand tried to loak 
very; pretty as ipjured innocence. And she tossed 
the antimacassar away. with a, good deal of disdain, 
as though that had offended her. 

“You are most, nareasonable, Robert. . How.caa.1 
talk. seriously about.a subject thet I sm ,jgnorant.of? 
I have never been allowed to:vhave, any. choice in the 
matter, and have.been taught that to attempt to offer 
an opinion was, to be guilty of.a.moral crime. .Even 
poor mamma,-wha lam sure. dees, not.approve.of-our 
marriage, is afraid to speak. She did tell, papa that 
she thought I, was a.deal too young to become a wife 
yet, and he got quite cross with her.’’ 

“But still, Ethel, you must .:haye some opinion; of 
your own ?” 

“T tell yon Lam afraid to, have any, opinion. .When 
T was achild I was tald thatsome day youwould bemy 

usband,and.we should-haye.a grand houseand keep 
lots of servants, and live in afashiomable part of Lon- 
don, and Wave acountry mansion tago to.in theseason 
Even my.nusse used tadrill this into me,.and so.what 
else could I do but obey the wishes of my, papa?. And 
‘hen .be.toldme that..he was making arrangements 





with your papa about our marriage, and I said I 
thought he was in.a great hurry to get rid of me, he 
\told: me I was a stupid child, and that it wasn’t be- 
cause he wanted to get rid of me but because he 
‘wanted to see me make a good match. In fact he 
iseems to think I.am quite as much. a child as I was 
ten years.ago, and have ‘no more right now. to have 
an opinion than F had then.” 

“ Tt is a painful fact, Ethel, that parents whose sole 
jaim ia a ‘good match’. for their children, are inva- 
iriably wilfully blidd to the wishes of ‘those 
ichildren. _ If, you and I are to be happy as man and 
iwife.qur .marriage must be one of love. “Do you 
\think, now, that you really do.love me?” 

If. Miss Ethel Hetheridge had never. seriqusly 
iweighed the question of marriage she had sufficient, 
iwomanly instinct to perfectly understand. Robert's 
question, for the tall-tale blush.:dyed the temples, 
and. the.eyes, which_had become quite ;animated 
;wandered from‘ the antimacassar to the questioner 
and from the questioner,to the antimacassar.again, 
and.not for some moments did she auswer, 

“Well, of :course I like you,” she said, “tand I 
suppose that is sufficient.” : 

“ No, that.is not sufficient,” “Robert.replied. * Be- 
side, it.is.no answer to my question, We may like 
but still not'love a person, there is a difference in 
the terms. ain I.ask. if, you really love me?” 

“ And I don’t know how to answer -you—therd,”’ 
and again the lips were pouted. “Ilike to be-with 
you times,.and I should be very,sorry if, you 
were to get hurt, or to die, or anything like that, 
very sorry. indeed.” 

This was said with so much artlessness that Robert, 
in spite.of himself, could not helpamiling, though had 
he been forced to confess the truth he would have 
had,to have,owned to a slight feelivg of disgust. 

s Since, you do not seem to thoroughly.understand 
my question,” he said, “‘ suppose I put.it in another 
way. . Have you. ever seen anybody that you would 
have liked better than me for a husband?” 

“Yes,” was the perfectly ingenuous auswer, “I am 
very fond of young Lord Fitzgibbon. He is so easily 
led, andwill do any thing I tell him,.And then he never 
troubles, me.with such questions as you do. And.he 
doesn’t care for tho country, and is fond-of balls, and, 
oh, he. is such a splendid dancer! _ But ,manima sags 
he.is very.wild, and that the faniily is very,poor.” 

“And I think you .are-very fond of , my brother 
William. .Do, you remember how you cried when he, 
went.away ?” 

“Oh, yes,.1/do* like William! He has not such 
stupid notions as you have; and never psed,to lecture 
meidike you do,” 

“In short, you.simply consent to beeome my wife, 
in deference to your father’s wish ; aud if, you were 
free. to choose for, yourself you would. not bave me. 
‘Am I correct?” 3 

“ T like.you very. much, but I don’t. think I shall 
like to be always with you,” was. tho young lady's 
somewhat roundabout answer. 

‘And I do not. think I, should Tike to be always 
with. you,”.said Robert. “ ‘Therefore that .is a_poiut 
npon which we are.agreéd. I should be immensely 
pleased to have you for.a sister, but not for a wife.” 

“ But it.ieno use our taiking* in this way,” Ethel 
answered, witha little simper. ‘We must do.asour 
parents desire, and get married.” 

“J do; not recognize the’ ‘must,’”"Ethel. “I am 
too old to.admit even my father’s right to force meto 
take astep.that my heart rebela agaiust!” ; 

“ And you .won’t,marry mé?” criéd the young lady, 
quite excitedly, turning quickly rouud, and Jooking 
up into. bis face. 

**T did not exactly say that, though I perhaps im- 
plied it. .I candidly confess that 1 do.not consider 
we are at.all suited for each other, and that our mar- 
riage will only lead to unhappiness.” 

“ Then Jt will never be your wife,” she said, firmly. 

* Do not. mistake.me,”. answered Robert, “ when 1 
say that:Lam.glad.for both our sakes that that is 
your determination. ,As. brother ,and sister, we shall 
be the; best. of friends,as man and wife the worst. of 
enemies. . I.shall Jose no time in communicating our 
decision to Mr. Ainsleigh.” 

“But. what will your papa say, sill he not be very 
angry?” 

‘This in.a tone:that,.expressed some real alarm. 

“My father I have no doubt will be exceedingly 
angry. .ButI will-brave his anger sooner than peril 
your and my happiness.” 

The. téte,&-tete of. the young couple was at this mo- 
ment interrupted. by the entrance.of. Mrs. Hetheridge, 
a tall and handsome lady of a most commanding pre- 
sence and dignified deportment. 

“Well, my-children, have you‘discussed this mar- 
tiage question to your own satisfaction ?”: asked the 
lady,as she.took.a seat on. the lounge. beside ber 
daughter, 

Robert had previously informed her of his object in 
seeking an:interview: with Ethel. 








“Oh, yes, mamma, and Robert says I am not to be 
his wife!” exclaimed’ the young lady, with positive 
enthusiasm. 

“ A very sensible decision, child. I am quitesure 
that you young people-were never intended for each 
otler. Ihave told Mr. Hetheridge this repeatedly, 


ibut he insisted that I'was wrong, upd thatthe mar- 


riage was a desirable one in every way, but’ I fear, 
Robert, that this refusal-ou. your prt to comply with 
your father’s wish will be a-very serious*matter as 
far as you are concerned.” 

““Phe seriousness, madam, I have fully taken*into 
consideration, and I am prepared to face all- the 
difficulties. “I hope,‘however, that they will bo 
considerably ‘less ‘than I anticipate. It ‘is “not 
often that my father isunreasonable, and I am: not 
without hope that I may be able’ to conviuce him 
ithat'to attempt’ to force me to a marriage that is not 
agreeable is an error of' judgment for which nothing 
ean atone. ‘You -will understand’ my meaning, 
madam, when'Iway not agreeablé.” 

“ Perfectly,” answered the lady. ‘“**You mean that 
your tastes'and Mthel’s are so totally’ dissimilar that 
nothing “will ever assimilate them, ‘On: the contrary, 
your marriage’ would be productive of unhappiness 
and-misery. 'T have not watched you both grow up 
from childhood without perceiving this. And: much 
as I might desire a union by marriage of the two 
families, I assert that‘it would be~ morilly wrong to 
effect that union at the expense of our children’s 
happiness. ‘I have frequently argued this point with 
Mr. Hetheridge, but failed to convince him. I am 
therefore pleased that you, as one of the clief actors, 
Robert, refuse to: act-contrary to the dictates of-your 
own feelings. The matter, however, is entirely in 
your own ‘hands, and the blame must’ lie upon your 
ownshoulders. Strovgas my aversion is to see my 
danghter forced into'a marriage, without your refusal 
I should have beer powerless to have prevented it: 
and interference on my, part’ would have seriously 
offended Mr. Hetheridge. ‘However, I shall at all 
hazards use every argument*in my power to justify 
your conduct. ‘The proposed-marriage has never 
been ‘authoritatively announced, and:so I trust the 
gossips may ‘be'speedily silenced.” 

“And now, Master Robert,’*-said"Ethel, joyously, 
*‘as my gallop »was ‘deferred for -your ‘serious con- 
wersation,’-audras we hayo-managed to-settle this 
knotty point*to our’satisfaction, let us order the 
horses round.” 

And so the young people went out, light of heart 
enough; but Robert not without some gloomy fore- 
bodings of a coming storm. 

(To be continued.) 





TREVYLIAN; 
OR, 
ENTOMBED ALIVE. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
Tue ‘door of the hut was open. “Lhe old woman 
and her graudson were both employed in lighting the 


fire. 

‘As ‘Hthel entered the doorway ~-the old woman 
turned: round, shielding her eyes with one hand from 
the strong morving sunlight which surrounded 
Ethel’s ‘figure, makiag it look like-a picture framed 
in sunlight. 

‘Come in, young ‘woman, an’ sit‘down,” was’ her 
salutation. ‘You've been early astir this moriin’.” 

Ethel entered, glad to rest after her night’s travel 
and long watk up the mountain. 

“ Ye surely did not come to get-ye’er’ fortune told 
at this time 0’ day,” said the old-woman, peering into 
the girl’s face, whith was half lidden-under the black 
bonnet given her by Dolly. 

“ I did notcome to get-mp fortune told, but I came 
to see if you could tell’me about somebody I want to 
kouow about.” 

As Ethel spoke the woman observed her ungloved 
hauds ‘tying in-hervlap. These beautifully shaped 
white hands told her that the rank of the girl did 
not accord ~vith the’faded shawl aud bonnet, she 
wore, 

She was accustomed to her visitors coming in such 
costumes, and desiring the~boy.to go'for some. fire- 
wood she sat down opposite’to Hthel, waiting to 
hear-what her errand was. 

Ethel let her bonnet and ‘shawl fall off,-and sat 
looking with pale, languid face-and weary eyes on 
the old woman. 

The latter started:at, first, saying. to herself : 

‘. Is it. possible?” and then adding, aloud: “Was 
you ever here before?” 

“ Yes, I was here a little more than six years.ago.” 

‘And whocame with you?” 

“My husband. I was: but just -married,and we 
came only for amusement. I was on. my marriage 
tour.’ 

“Let. me see your hand,” said the w.man 
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Ethel held out her hand; the old woman looked at 
it for a second, a mere glance, and letting it fall, 
asked: 

“For what do you come in this disguise ?” 

“ It is no disguise.\I have nothing better to wear.” 

“Tg your husband dead ?—or is he a drunkard?” 

“ He is neither.” 

“Do you live with him yet?” 

“No. It is about that I came to you, In April 
last he was dressed to go to a party, and he went into 
@ room in the wing of the castle aud was never seen 
again.” 

“ Went into a room and was never seen again!” 
repeated the old woman. “ How, on the earth, could 
that be? What is the name.of your castle?” 

“ Trevylian Castle.” 

It was now Ethel’s turn to look surprised. The 
old woman turned pale as death, her frame shook like 
an aspen, and clinging to the table for support she 
sank onachair, great drops of perspiration oozing 
out from her forehead. 

Ethel rose to call the boy to his grandmother’s 
assistance, supposing she was going to have a fit. 

The woman lifted her hand with a deprecating 
motion, and, recovering herself as suddenly as she 
had given way to her emotion, asked, in a husky 
voice: 

“ What is your name—your maiden name ?” 

“ Ethel Annesly.” 

“ And your mother’s name—was she Ethel Tre- 
vylian 2?” 

“ Yes.” 

Fe ye're poor, poor enough to wear these rags?” 

*‘Ilam.” 

The old woman groaned—a low, sad sound, as if 
deep remorse had forced it from her. She clenched 
her hands and put one on each knee as if she were 
holding herself under control by main force, as she 
did so muttering to herself: 

“ May Heaven forgive me.” 

An instant more and she started up as if some 
sudden thought had come to her relief. 

* Your castle, what of it? You told me you lived 
in Trevylian Castle. How can you be poor if you 
live there—if it is yours ?” 

**It was mine before my husband disappeared so 
mysteriously ; but even if he were with me it would 
not be mine or his now, His father disappeared as 
suddenly he did, and he has now come back, and 
everything is his.” 

** What is the father’s name? Not Ralph Tre- 
vylian ?” 

“ Yes.” 

Another groan, more resembling a strong cry of 
pain, escaped the woman's lips as the answer sounded 
in her ears, 

She clasped her hands together for a second or two, 
as if striving against some powerful feeling, and then, 
looking full in the face of the girl, and speaking in a 
low, solemn voice, said: 

“Ethel Annesly, for your mother’s sake, Heaven 
helping me, I'll assist you if flesh and blood can do 
it. You will yet be Lady of Trevylian Castle.” 

The woman left the hut with long, rapid strides 
ere the sound of her words had died away on her lis- 
tener’s ears. 

She walked up the hill, hurrying on as if underthe 
influence of some powerful spell, at times through 
brushwood and thorns that must have torn and 
lacerated her hands and feet at each step she took— 
again climbing the face of the rock, resting her foot 
on a ledge so narrow as to seem only fit for the hoof 
of the mountain goat. 

On she went, until she came to the edge of the pool 
that gave its name to the mountain on which she 
dwelt; and sitting down on one of the large stones 
by which the pool was surrounded, she took from her 
bosom the crystal which she had used in her art for 
Sir Reginald six years before. 

Tying a cord firmly round the crystal, she let it 
fall gently into the well, muttering some incantation 
as she did so, 

When the cord became exhaueted she let the hand 
sink far into the pool, and, then drawing it up as 
slowly as she had let it down, she placed the crystal 
in her left band, its rays extending in a wide radius, 
lit up by the beams of the bright morning sun. 

_ Keeping her eyes fixed on the stone, she repeated, 
in a slow, singing voice: 
‘If in life, Ralph Trevylian, 
me here to me, 
And show me the face 
I once loved to see.” 

As she ceased speaking she put her ear close to 
the stone, and almost immediately exclaimed, in a 
half-triumphant voice : 

“Ha! Ralph Trevylian, has it come to this? Do 
Thear aright? ‘I will seek the Hill of the Deep 
Well.” Evenso. Come, it cannot change me now. 
Ihave deeply sinned for you, but the time is now 
come for me to win back my soul by repentance. By 





repentance!” she repeated, in a slow, solemn voice. 
“ Asif I have not repented bitterly all these many 
long years, Ay, repented and borne the punish- 
ment, too, as all must do whosin with their eyes 
wide open, as I did.” 

She ceased speaking, and, peering into the crystal, 
stood with lips, "° staring eyes, asif she had 
beheld the dead rise. 

“Tg that Ralph Trevylian?” she muttered, when 
she found breath to speak. “ That gray heicot, hard- 
sklined, wrinkled man? He whom I used to wor- 
ship, in spite of his half-sunk, selfish eyes, and thin- 
lipped, greedy mouth? I have ate the bread of 
affliction and drank the waters of sorrow, yet my 
face is not more wrinkled than he who has fared 
sumptuously every day.” 

Something in the depths of the crystal startled 
her. She gazed as if she suw her doom written in 
the wicked face upturned to hers, and, in a voice. of 
horror, exclaimed : 

“Ts it possible that Ralph Trevylian and the miser- 
able captive I saw down in that deep, black dungeon 
six years ago are one? No wonder that grizzled 
head and face have haunted my dreams ever since.” 

The figure faded out from the depths of the 
crystal ; there was no more to be seen, only clear 


glass. 

She tried again and again, but the spell was gone ; 
the crystal sparkled in the sunlight—nothing more. 

Theold woman sat down upon one of the stones, 
and, covering her face with both hands, sobbed aloud, 
while her tears fell down like rain. 

“T have sowu the wind, and I have reaped the 
whirlwind, and he for whom I sinned has drank 
— draughts of woe and sinned as deeply as my- 
self.”” 

She sat for some minutes rocking herself toand fro, 
moaning as if in pain, then, suddenly starting up, she 
ran with swift feet that seemed unsuited to her 
years, down the mountain side among the brush wood 
and rocks as she had come up, halting not until she 
was again inside her own cottage. 

It was high noon when she returned, and poor 
Ethel, overcome with the fatigue of the past night, 
sat fast asleep, her head leaning against the wall of 
the cottage. 

“ How selfish I am,” muttered the weird woman, 
as she looked on the sleeping figure of Ethel and 
then on the line of light the sun made in entering 
the door of the cottage. ‘Selfish to the last. This 
poor thing has been cold and hungry, while I have 
been long hours on the mountain, thinking only of 
myself and mine.” 

The cottage presented a woeful appearance as the 
woman catered The fire was out, only a few 
blackened embers remaining on the hearth, The 
dirty plates and débris from the boy’s breakfast, 
which he had made and eaten during the woman’s 
absence, were lying on the table, giving to the place 
a deserted and miserable air. 

As she looked at Ethel she saw that her skirts were 
wet with trailing through the dew of the early morn- 
ing, her shoes and stockings wet and soiled with 
earth ; while on each cheek of the sleeping face there 
was a red spot, the sign of incipient fever. 

“ Heaven help us!’ exclaimed she. ‘“ What would 
proud Ethel Trevylian have said thirty years ago, 
when in the midst of her pride and beauty she married 
Lord John Annesly, had she been told that her only 
child would come to me for help, dressed in rags such 
as her own lady’s-maid never wore? Little do we 
know the weary, long road our children may have to 
travel. Or,” added she, with a deep sigh, and a face 
expressive of bitter woe, “ the dog’s death they may 
die!” 

She hastened to make a fire, and, warming some 
milk, she awoke Ethel, and tried to make her drink 
some mouthfuls. 

The worn-out girl shivered with cold, her eyes 
bright and sparkling, the red spots on each cheek 
scarlet. She tried to drink the hot milk, which her 
trembling hand could scarcely hold to her mouth, but 
it was impossible for her to swallow a single drop ; 
her head reeled, the cup fell from her hand, and a 
moment later she fell fainting to the floor. 

The old woman lifted her up, and, placing her 
close by the fire, removed her wet clothes, and then, 
carrying her to the other end of the but, placed her 
on her own bed. 

When Ethel recovered her consciousness she found 
herself lying on the old woman’s bed, far back in the 
cottage, her head racked with pain, the woman 
bending over her, bathing her face and hands in cold 
water. 

“You've come to again,” said the old woman, in a 
kindly, pleased voice, as Ethel opened her eyes. 
“ This is no’ a very nice bed for the like o’ you, but 
it’s clean an’ ye’re needing rest an’ ye’ve a’most gotten 
yer death walkin’ such a long road in the wet o’ the 
early mornin’, an’ then sittin’ an’ sleepin’ in the 
draught o’ the door. Ye're gettin’ a fever o’ the cold, 





an’ ye must just be here, poor as the place is, till ye 
be’ better.” 

Ethel lay all day in a half-stupor. 

The-woman had drawn a ragged curtain across & 
beam in front of the bed, which was placed inside a 
sort of cupboard, and thus almost shut off from the 
rest of the hut. 

Hours after, when she found it. was night by the 
light coming from the fire instead of through the win- 
dow, she awoke to a duil consciousness of pain pre- 
vading her whole being. She lay looking through 
@ rent in the curtain at the strange scene the hut pre- 


sented, 

A large fire of pine roots on the hearth sent a 
blaze of light up to the black rafters, from the fire- 
place to the door, illuminating all in its line, leaving 
the rest of the cottage in deep shadow, 

The old woman sat spiuning from her distaff in 
front of the hearth, a heep dog stretched 
along one side of the fire-place, while @ great black 
cat sat licking her paws and rubbing them over her 
face on the other. 

Her aching head and oppressed heart seemed a 
burden almost too great for her to bear, and the poor 
girl, as she lay looking on the homely yet peaceful 
scene before her, felt the woe and loneliness of her 
own lot sevenfold. 

“ Alas!” said she, in inarticulate words, “of what 
value are my rank and birth ? This poor woman has 
a warm home, if it is a humble one, while I am a 
lonely wanderer, who knows not where to lay her 
head, She has her grandson to love and keep her 
company, while I am alone—slone!”’ 

Her brow was hot and fevered, her heart over- 
burdened by a strange care, a seeking for a husband 
a all but herself deemed a dweller in the silent 
and, 

In her misery she buried her facein her hands and 
wept. 

A slight click at the door-latch made her look 
through the rent in the cartain in that direction. 

With horror, which almost made her heart stop its 
beating, she beheld Sir Ralph Trevylian step into the 
flood of firelight, carefully shutting the door behind 
him as he entered. 

She gave herself up for lost. If she had had 
strength to speak or move she would have fled 
screaming from the cottage. 

The old woman turned slowly round, exhibiting 
no token of surprise as her eyes fell on the tall 
figure of the knight. 

Speaking in as cool a tone as if she addressed her 
grandson, who lay fast — stretched on some 
moss and pine boughs in the far corner of the cot- 
tage, she said: 

“ Ye’ve come to see me again, have ye? It’s twenty 
years siuce ye darkened my door before. What takes 
ye here now ?” 

“T came to get your help, and I have brought plenty 
of gold to buy it with,” 

As he spoke he took from his pocket several hand- 
fuls of guineas, which he laid in a heap on the table. 

The woman looked at him as he laid down the gold, 
piling it so as to make it appear to the best advan- 
tage. 

She opened the window, by the side of which the 
table was placed, while be continued to empty his 
pockets, and placed the precious coins above each 
other, never for a moment relaxing his eyes from 
his hands, nor breaking the silence by word or motion. 

Only a slight ring of the rw, was heard, as occa- 
sionally it fell from his hand on the table. 

“Now,” said Sir Ralph, as he placed the last 
guinea on the top of the others, “ thatis all your own, 
as much gold as will keep you every day you have 
to live, and something over for your grandson, if you 
manage it well. If I have been long in giving you 
help, I give bravely now.” 

The woman stood for a moment looking down on 
the gold, as if she were counting its value, and then, 
taking off her apron she swept the coins into it, hold- 
ing it loosely in ber hand. 

“Close that window,” said Sir Ralph.” The cold 
air’s coming in. I don’t know for why you opened it.” 

“The window's mine,” replied the woman, in the 
same cool tone she had before used, “an’ so’s the 
house, an’ I thank Heaven for it, humble though it 
be, it’s the best home I ever knew. The sin that 
weighs down my soul in old age, as it did in youth, 
was committed before I put my foot inside ite 
threshold.” 

“Don’t pester me with your cant about your sins,” 
was his reply; “ you might have said it all outside 
long ago, without giving me a dish of it again.” 

“If ye don’t like what ye hear, ye can turn and 
go the way ye come—nobody’ll miss ye; an’ for yer 
gold it’s come too late. You should have given it 
me the day ye hounded me with yer dogs ffom yer 
castle door out at yer castle gate. An’ for yer gold, 
it’s neither yours nor mine.” 

As she spoke she thrust the hand which held the 
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apron out at the window, across the narrow footpath 
which lay beneath, and shaking it, the coins fell with 
a jingling, musical noise, down the rocky ra on 
the edge of which the hut was bnilt. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

Down, down the gold fell, with a sweet, ringing 

scund, over the jutting rock into the gully below, 
Lie there,” said the woman, “till the poor and 

tne nungry find ye., Thank Heaven! the weight of 

your ill-gotten wealth ‘ill never burden my soul.” 

Sir Ralph was speechless with rage. He made a 
step or two as if he would leave the cottage, and 
then, controlling himself, he said : 

“Ye might have refused it, or kept it for giving 
in charity; it’s surely not a good deed to throw over 
that gully what would have fed so many.” 

“fit was mine, Heaven knows I would willingly 
give it to the poor; if it was yours, I would think I 
had a right to it; but you know, none better, it’s 
neither yours nor mine, the poor "ill get it some day, 
when Heaven sees fit.”’ 

The woman spoke in a clear, firm voice, never 
once quailing under the fierce look of the man who 
seemed as if he only restrained himself from striking 
her to the earth by some powerful motive, which 
enabled him to subdue his passion. 

“Now, Ralph Trevylian, what do ye want with 
the weird woman? I'll not serve ye for gold, an’ all 
the love I had for ye was scorned out of me long ago. 
Bot yet, if my heart fail me nat, as it did already 
this morning, I'll tell ye what ye want to hear.” 

She placed a bucket of water in the midst of the 
circle, which still held its mark on the floor, and 
taking the crystal from her pocket, she dipped it in, 
and, placing it in Sir Ralph’s hand, said : 

“ ee | aloud for the one ye want.” 

“Ethel Annesly, come here to me!” 

He called out in a loud voice, making the heart of 
the one he called on stop dts beating, as she lay 
quailing with fear within ten yards of the spot on 
which he stood. 

The woman bent over the crystal, as she was 
wont, and then, raising herself, motioned to him to 
listen for the spirit himself. 

Sir Ralph bent down his head as he had seen the 
old woman do, while a grim smile passed over her 
face, as she murmured, under her breath : 

“ Ye'll listen long and look long for the voice or 
the face of the woman who’s under the same roof 
with ye.” . 

Sir Ralph raised his head. 

“I can hear nothing,” said he, with a perplexed 
ook. 

“ Call again,” said the woman, “and then I'll look 
for her—p erbaps she’s sleeping.” 

“Ethel Annesly, come here,” he called out, in a 
louder voice than at first, making the poor girl quake 
and her heart stop its beating as before; her eyes 
seemed to lose their sight, her ears their hearing. 

The woman bent down, peering into the crystal ; 
— gray clouds were passing rapidly across its 
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. The grim, hidden smile returned to her face, as, 
lifting her head, she motioned to Sir Ralph to exa- 
mine the stone for himself. 

He bent over it, almost touching the crystal with 
his eye in his eagerness to see the expected face. 

One, two, three, four, five minutes passed away, 
and clouds, only clouds, came over ita disk, darkening 
each time, until at last they became black as a funeral 


pall, 

Sir Ralph looked up in the weird woman's face 
with an earnest, anxious look as he asked 

“ What can be the meaning of this?” 

She did not speak for a second or two, and then 
instead of answering his question said: 

“ Are you sure the one you call is in life?” 

“She was yesterday,” was the reply. 


“ There’s many a soul for ever from earth 
since yesterday,” was the cold reply. ‘‘What more 
do ye want to know ?” 

“I want to know my own future.” 

“T'll tell ye part o’ that without crystal or magic 
stone. The days that ye’ll be Lord of Trevylian 
Castle are numbered. Flee from it. ‘ There’s death 
in the pot’ for the name ye bear.” 

“'Tis false!” he exclaimed, with frantic rage. 
“Ye mean to betray me, and would cover your deceit 
with false words. Ha!’ he cried, with furious ges- 
tures, “ye threw my gold to the winds because ye 
have bargained to sell my secret for ten times, a 
hundred times the sum. The one whom ye serve 
has played ye false this time. Before I leave this 
cottage your tongue shall be paralyzed in death.” 

As he spoke he pulled from his breast a pistol, and 
seizing the old woman by the hair he presented it at 
her head. 

In another moment Sir Ralph’s neck was in the 
strong grasp of Tom and the pistol dashed against 
the black rafters of the cottage roof. 





“Out, out, you murderous villain!” shouted the 
lad, as, still keeping a firm hold oi the man’s neck, 
he forced him through the open window overhang- 
ing the gully where the woman had thrown the 


“ Merciful Heaven!” exclaimed the woman, rush- 
ing to the window. “‘ You have murdered him! He's 
down the rocks into the gully.” 

“ No fear o’ him; it’s foe till he’ll die,” was the 
cool reply. as the boy threw himself again upon his 
mossy bed, 

On reaching the open window the woman dis- 
covered that the boy had thrown Sir Ralph intoa 
clump of alder bushes and whins by the side of the 
window, where, pierced on all sides by the long, 
sharp spines of the whins, he rolled about, trying in 
vain to extricate himself from his bed of thorns. 

The woman seemed to be perfectly indiff-rent to 
his situation, and closing the window she fastened 
it with an iron hasp, and, securing the door in a 
similar way, she threw herself on a settle near the fire 
and was soon fast asleep. 

“ The fiend take the whole of them!” exclaimed 
Sir Ralph, as, with hands torn, he at last suc- 
ceeded in extricating himself from his perilous posi- 
tion on the edge of the cliff. “I'll never feel safe 
till that old woman has given up the ghost, and as 
sure as I have breath in my body before I sleep this 
night I'll send her trooping to her last home. The 
audacious old creatnre, to presume to tell mie my days 
in Trevylian were numbered. I daresay they would 
have been if her uncultivated colt of a grandchild had 
aimed aright. Her hours on earth are numbered, at 
any rate, and so are the young cub’s too. It is for- 
tunate that it’s my revolver that’s left; it'll do the 
business for them beth.” 

As he spoke he took # second pistol from his 

ket and carefully examined it. 

“ It’s all right; and now I'll wait patiently till all 
in the house, cat, dog and all, are fast asleep, and 
then for a good aim, first at the old woman, as being 
the more dangerous of the two, Everything in that 
confounded smoke-hole is just as it was twenty years 
ago. Behind the ragged curtain is the bed of the 
old thing. I can feel my way to the head, and, put- 
ting my pistol close to her ear, make sure of my 
mark, After that is settled I will easily find my way 
to the heap of dirt on which I saw the cub reposing 
to-night. Now I’ll go tothe spring and try to wash 
the blood and dirt from my hands and face,” 

While washing the stains from his scratched hands 
his thoughts went back to the crystal, and from it an 
easy transition brought him to think of the one whose 
eae had that night in vain sought to see in its 
depths. 

He felt assured she was dead, probably thrown 
from the carriage in which she had gone off with the 
Dutchman. 

He loved Ethel as truly as it was his nature 
to love any one, and he anathematized the Dutch- 
man, the driver, the horses, everything except him- 
self, who, had she been dead, would have been the 
only one to blame. 

After completing his ablutions he wandered from 
the door of the cottage to the window and then back 
again to the door, examining by the bright moonlight 
which of the two would be the more easily and quietly 
burst open, 

The door he found it impossible to move in any 
way, and he came to the conclusion that when the 
time had come when he was sure the inmates of the 
cottage were fast asleep he would then cut a pane of 
glass from the window with his diamond ring, and 
thus it would be an easy matter for him to slide back 
the bolt, open the window and walk in unmolested to 
his work of destruction. 

He shook the window softly, to ascertain where 
the bolt was fastened, so that he might cut the pane 
exactly opposite to it. 

All his plans were well Isid. He only waited 
until sufficient time was past to make him sure the 
old woman and her grandson were sound asleep. 

Ethel lay hot and restless on the old woman’s bed. 
Once or twice she sat up with the intention of going 
to the door or window to obtain a breath of fresh 
air; but each time she lay down again, shiver- 
ing. 
The fever was in her brain, and the cold she had 
taken from sleeping in her wet clothes made her 
frame shiver and her teeth chatter. 

She drew aside the old curtain, and lay looking 
out through the old window, where the uncertain 
light of the waning moon made the shadows thrown 
by the alders flit back and forth, giving a weird, un- 
earthly look both to the window and the floor where 
the bright shadow of the moonlit window feil. 

Once or twice she fancied a darker shadow passed, 
but this she thought must be owing toa dark cloud, 
or some fir tree which the wind bent for a moment, 
and then released, to resume its upright position 


again, 





A thought of Sir Ralph being near never for a mo- 
ment crossed her mind. 

At last the fever heat and pain of her head became 
80 great that she could bear the close atmosphere no 
longer. She started np, and, taking the white sheet 
with which the old woman had covered the bed, she 
threw it over her head, thus to protect her from the 
cold air, and going to the window she unbolted and 
pushed cre | 

She stood for a few seconds looking out on the gray 
sky, bright stars and waning moon, when suddenly 
she heard footsteps among the grass and ferns sur- 
rounding the cottage. 

Something told her, as if an angel spoke, that 
Ralph Trevylian, her life’s enemy, was near ; and she 
stood still and firm, a silent prayer ascending to 
Heaven for help in this great strait, 

In another moment Ralpt Trevylian was before 
her, staring with horror-stricken eyes on what he 
thought was the spirit of one he had loved, and with 
his blighting love sought to destroy, and that she 
had now come to torment him clad in the garments 
of the grave. 

Ethel saw his look of horror, and, raising her hand 
as she had done in the mausoleum, she pointed it iu 
his face, 

One loud howl of horrible dread came more from 
his throat and chest than from his lips. He fled 
yelling down between the pine trees, imagining that 
each branch which touched him in his flight was the 
spirit of Ethel come to revenge her own and her 
husband’s wrong. 

Wearied out, he stopped not until many miles were 
between him and the cottage on the Hill of the Deep 
Well, and he was at the wayside inn where Ethel 
and her bridegroom had bee over six years before. 

* - 


It was the morning of the third day that Ethel had 
passed in the cottage of the Deep Well; she was free 
of both fever and cold, and anxiously waiting for the 
woman to fulfil the promise she had made—that when 
her strength came again she should test the crystal, to 
discover if possible if her husband were yet alive, 
and where he was hid away from mortal eyes. 

She had already told the weird woman all she knew 
or fancied, what the child had said, how sbe herself 
had seen Sir Ralph coming out from the wardrobe 
with a lighted lantern in his hand when a minute 
previous the wardrobe was empty. 

They were seated on one of the stones surrounding 
the pool on the top of the mountain, and the crystal 
was dipped as before in the water, Ethel called aloud 
for her husband to speak to her. She listened, and 
distinctly heard ber husband say,'‘in a tone of alarm: 

“Holy Heaven! I heard Ethel call me. Can it 
be that she is no longer an inhabitaut of this world?” 

Ethel trembled with fear and joy as she heard the 
voice so dear to her, hardly realizing whether it was 
her husband, or, as with the holy man of old, “ his 
angel” who spoke. 

he stone was again dipped in the pool, and now 
she called out, not as she had formerly done for her 
husband, but “ Reginald Trevylian, come to me.” 

The crystal emitted no rays. Clouds passed over 
and over its disk until it became almost black. 

“That is not your husband’s name,” said the old 
woman. “I hope Ralph Trevylian told the truth for 
once in his life when he said that your husband was 
only his adopted son. At any rate, the name of Tre- 
vylian wouldn’t bring him, Cal) for your husband, 
as I bid you at the first.” 

“Come to me, my husband,” Ethel called aloud, 
as the woman, having again immersed the crystal in 
the pool, placed it for the third time in Ethel’s palm. 

The stone emitted bright, many-coloured lights in 
strong rays, flying from its centre fora second or two, 
and then clearing away they were succeeded by a light 
as of a summer sun, and looking down into the crystal 
Ethel beheld her husband, dressed in the clothes in 
which she had last seen him, seated on the floor of a 
dark, damp dungeon, a pocket-knife in one hand, a 
piece of wood in the other. . 

Involuntarily she uttered a cry of delight. The 
woman gave a hasty sign of displeasure, and, pulling 
Ethel’s hand under her own eyes, peered into the 
stone. 

Ethel’s voice had broken the spell. There was 
nothing to be seen but light clouds hanging over its 
disk. 

“T am sorry ye broke the spell,” said the weird 
woman, “I would ha’ liked to see the face ye saw. 
Was it your husband ?” 

“Yes,” replied Ethel, with more joy in her voice 
and heart than they had known for many a long day. 
“Yes! I saw him as surely as I did when he brought 
me to your cottage in our honeymoon.” 

“ Where was he ?” 

“Tn a deep dungeon.” 

* Were there hup pillarsin it?” 

“Tcannot tell. 4 did not look at anything but 


himself.” 
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* Was he lying on skins ?” 

“No; he was sitting on the ground, with a pocket- 
knife I know well in his hand.” 

“Wherever that dungeon is Ralph Trevylian’ put 
your husband in it, an’ he spent many a long ‘year 
there himself,” said the old woman, speaking in a 
loud tone, as if she were the Pythoness of old in one 
of her fits of inspiration. ‘“ Now, ye must ask for the 
way that leads to. the dungeon, an’ I must look first. 
I can make more of what I see than ye can, an’ I’m 
feared ye'll cry out as ye did afore.” 

The stone was again put carefully-into te. pool, 
and as carefully drawn out. When placed in her 
hand, Ethel, repeating her words after the old 
woman, called out, in a loud voice : 

“Show me the. way to the dungeon where my 
husband lies.” 

The old woman bent down over the stone, and 
with eager, peering eyes looked into its depths. 

She looked a second or two and no more, holding 
up one hand to enjoin silence, and, laying the other 
on Ethel’s head, she bent it above the stone. 

Ethel looked into the crystal until.what she saw 
faded from her view, then, trembling with hope and 
fear, she looked up into the weird woman’s face. 

“Ye saw the wardrobe in the balconied chamber 
in the east wing of Trevylian Castle?” said the old 
woman, inquiringly. 

“J did,” replied Ethel. 

‘*€ An’ what more ?” 

“ Nothing more.” 

“No spring or lock or fastening’ of any kind to,tell 
ye how to open it ?” 

“Nothing. I saw nothing but the open wing.as.1 
have always seen it.” 

“ Then ye must find out how to.open the back o’ 
that wardrobe by your own wit, an’ the.sooner it’s 
done the better.” 

“ But how am I to do this?” There’s not a lawyer 
in England will help mo, and if I were.to. go to Tre- 
vylian Castle to-morrow, and brave all the indignity 
and persecution I must meet there, I could never ac- 
complish my end. I wonld never be permitted to 
enter the balconied chamber.” 

“If ye’re willing to lead a servant's life id .the 
castle that’s yer own by _ birthright,,an’watch .an’ 
wait for time an’ tide, ye may_yet* find the. way to 
open that secret door an’ let your husband out to put 
his foot on the green grass again, But if ye want.the 
courage to do this, an’ maybe it'll take many a long 
year an’ day to find it out, and*wia your reward, 
there’s no other way; he must lie there till he dies. ; 
T’'ll show ye the road; ye must walk in it .yourself 
alone.” 

“If you tell me how Ican win my, husband's. re- 
lease, I'd do no other work till the day,I free him, or! 
I lay me down to die.” 

“Well, come down to the house, an’ I'll ,dye yer 
hair black, an’ yer face dun, dipt in yellow. An’ if 
anybody finds out who ye are, but them ye tell it to,, 
—— the first time: nry, hand failed me..at the 

ike.” 

When the transformation was made, and Ethel saw’ 
her face in a looking-glass half foot square, the only) 
thing of the kind the cottage. boasted, she started! 
back, saying to the woman: 

** Will that colour evor wash off my face?” 

“When ye’re done yer work, an’ ye want. to 
look like yourself again, ye can rub it off wi’ fresh 
lemons; but all the water in England won't. wash: it: 
off.” 

(To be continued.) 





EXPECTATIONS: 


—gt 
CHAPTER ‘XV! 

S1r MArRK’s announcement of ‘Jéliatte’s relation- 
ship to himself fell like a thundérbolt-upon Vernon's 
ears. ‘he baronet had not intended to make the 
avowal, but, carried away by passion; he had ‘not been 
able to maintain his reserve, 

Vernon started: back as if he had been struck a 
blow, his face whitening, a wild'Idok in his eyes, as 
he cried out: 

‘Your wife? What did you say, Trebasil? ‘ Your 
—wife?’’ 

“My wife!” ‘repeated the baronet, morecalmly, 
his features growing hardandstero. “The woman 
for whom you have declared .your. love—the woman 
who has confessed her love. for you—is unhappily 
my lawful wife.!’”’ 

Vernon staggered to a seat. 

“ Your wife!” he again echoed; huskily. “I can- 
not believe it! Joliette Stair married—and to you!” 

Sir Mark began tovpace the fldor hurriedly, 

“Did you not know it?” he asked, abruptly. 
“Did she never tell you?” 

“‘Never—never! I did not dream ‘of it! It is 
incredible! She is the only woman I ever loved! 


was madé for me, 'Trebasil: She is a-partof myself! 
Life of my lifé, the half of my being! And*I 
thought—! thonght——” 

His voice gave way. Vernon realized nowy as 
never before, that he loved.Joliette.with all the 
strength of his nature. Since the hour in which he 
had first beheld her she had ‘been the object of his 
highest ambition, the. sum of all’ his hopes; she had 
been constantly in his thoughts ; he had determined 
and expected with all the confidence of his audacious 
nature to ultimately possess her as his wife. 

And now, the glittering prize was ‘suddenly torn 
from his grasp. The jewel he had expected to wear 
shone upon the bosom of another. All his successes 
dwindled to nothitig in his sight in this moment of 
bitterest disappointment, 

“ You.thought,” said the baronet, quietly, taking 
up the uncompleted sentence, “that Joliette loved you 
alone; that. she had never loved before.; that all her 
professions were true?) You thought she had no 
secret from you ? © It is odd that she never told you 
the nature of the. obstacle. between you—the reason 
why your mutual love must.dégenerate inta a base 
intrigae.” 

Vernon regarded Trebasil' with. sudden kéeress, 
His scheming soul began to recover from the shock it 
had ‘received. . He realized’ that there must bea 
reason why, the baronet had never ackuowledged ‘his 
wife. He knew that Sir’ Mark was capable of the 
most intense and passionate jealousy, and he beliéved 
that.this jealousy. was at the bottom ofthe trouble 
between the hasband and wifé. Str Marks reference 
to a supposed intrigue between him, Vernon, and J6- 
liette, was.a revelation in itself. Pérhaps, thought 
the villain, all ‘was not yet lost. Pérhaps the breach 
between. the pair.could be farther-witlened.. Hope 
sprang up within him into renewed*life. Compre- 
hending.so mach, suspecting more, haviug awintuition 
of many things which he could not have put into 
words, Vérnon took his part upon the instant. 

' “T wonder at my own blindness,’""he said, as if to 
himself’ “I° thought the obstaclé between us.was 
Rossitur. He used to be her lover.”" 

Sir.Mark’s face flamed up with sudden rage. 
Spare me!” he exclaimed, with a° wave of his 
band. “I know all'that, Vernon.. I cannot lear it 
from "your lips |” 

Vernon's heart gave a quick bound, Hé had-dis- 
covered the secret of the separation between the 
baronet and Joliette. Str Mark had been’ jealous’ of 
Rossitur!’ Vérnon would make use-of'his discovery, 

“Tt seems as if there must“be sone hideous’ mis+ 
take.in all this,"“he said. “May I ask‘how long it‘is 
since you were married to Jolietts ?”” 

“T had intended.to keep the secret all my lifé,” 
said the baronet; gloomily,. ‘It must not’pass your 
lips, Vérnon. 1 ‘will not “acknowtedge my~ marriage 
to the world. I will not proclaim my own disgrace, 
Ii a moment of foolish infatuation’ [‘made her-my 
wifé. Ina month I repented ‘my, ‘madness and de- 
serted her. I have forbiddew her to use myname or 
to declare our relationship. She is'as proud ‘id some 
respects as I—she will never claim'the name and ppsi- 
tion which T have chosen to’ withhold from her.” ’ 

“T should think not. And you knew~her ‘in Gere 
many?” 
© “T found her ina mountain village iw the Tyrol, 
beautiful young girl, all seeming innocence and ggod. | 
ness. She was lovely,-refined’and ‘intelligent, She | 


spoke several languages, she liked *my~ favourite | 
books; she could talk with wit and spirit'uponthein-: 
telligent topics of the day. Stie possessed “the ease: 
of. manner, the simple’grace; the~quiet’ reserve; the: 
graciousness, the exquisite’ gentléness which women: 
of the world often spend years inacquiring‘and whith | 
were to héra gift of-nature: She was, withal,' deli-; 
cate, dainty in her ways, seemidg as pure® at heart‘as! 
a snowdrop. I had seen women” of every ‘nation,, 
had ‘mingled in society, had travelled’ everywhere! 
upon the Contiuent, but ‘until “I met Joliette “Stair I 
had never léyed. Stie~ seemed tome ‘a’ revelation: 
of ‘womanhood ‘at’ its noblést’ and best? Atl my: 
emotions are intense. I grew’ to worship: her.” 
spent the summer ‘at Stromberg instead of “the week! 
I had intended, and the end of it all‘was marri- 
age.” 


uneven tread. He appeared to find ‘some relief ‘in 
unburdening his mind. As to’ Vernon; he listened, 
bending forward, his black eyes burning, his’ ‘face still! 
le, absorbed in’ this strange~and secret history of 
is kinsman. 
‘You married her at Stromberg, I’ suppose?” 
“No, at Munich. I did not‘intend a secret marri- 
age. I disliked Joliette’s stepmother extremely, and, 
the opportunity offéring, I chose to take my bride 
withont Mrs, Stair’s interference. I thought ‘too to 
bring my young wife home to England, to this castle, 
and surprise my people with a Lady Trebasil. All 





She is my liie—my soul! I would diefor her! She 


played 'liké an‘artist, she sang like” an‘angel, slic | § 


Sir Mark continued to walk to and fro with a quick, |- 


married and kept oursecret'& month.’ Rossitur was 
thete during tliat’ time, but I ‘had ‘no’ suspicion that 
Jolitte loved him. But one evening I saw her in his 
arms. He was kissing’ her: ‘That was’ the end. 
That night I disowned “my-wife. The next day she 
started for England, under charge of Rochester and a 
serving-woman, and I never met her again’until re- 
cently, since my retara ‘from the Continent.” 

“ What brought you‘home so-suddenly ?” 

*T recefved: a® letter ‘ftom Heldéna Malverne, in 
which she told me tliat Madame-Falooner had died, 
leaving all her wealth’ to Joliette Stair, who was. by 
no means’ worthy “of the: benefaction’ and’ who was 
carrying on an intrigue-with you; Charles Vernou,and 
that she had ‘another loverof*whom slie had tired, the 
other lover being Adrian ‘Rossitur |” 

“So it was Helena Malverne who brought you home 
again! I fancy she would’ beill-pleased if she knew 
the truth—that youw'are*married: The fair widow 
has designs‘upon you in her own belialf.” 4 
Trebasil’s lips‘curted‘ia'a wintry smile: 

“Ever since my return,” he said, Mre.Malverne 
has been ready and prompt to'pointiouts'to me Joli- 
ette’s follies'and' wictkedaesses: Mrs: Malverne has 
been'a spy upon her from the first. And sos I know 
all; Vernon, all your love for her ‘and: her love for 
you, all your mutual-hopesy I kuow, ‘too; how Joli- 
ette is waititig and hoping’ for my death to’set- her 
free; that she’ may.marry ‘you-—” 

- “Did Mis, Malverne:téll you that ?’* 

“ Yes, and Joliétte confessed thesame to me,” 
Vernon’ refideted. 

' He: was‘suffiéiently* asttte: to doubt ‘the tratl of 
Toliotte’s confessiom.: He*did not believe that Joli+ 
étte’loved him: Hé-had ‘never’ seen “her pale; olive 
cheeks flasit under his‘ compliments; hadsnever seen 
her eyes brighten’at his approach, had neverseen in 
ber any indicationtliat ‘his society and presence-were 
particularly pleasant to-hers He believed that Joli- 
étte mast have'been misunderstood, If she had made 
aconfession of love’for him; Veruon, she "had: doue 
so merely to pique and anger her husband: 

' “She isnot ® woman'to forgive the insults he: has 
heaped upon" her,” he~ thought,.shrewdly. ‘** As 
chaste as ice, as pure as stow,’ there is not inialbthe 
world a*prowdér'lady*thanJéliette; She could hardly 
have'confdéseed’a love for'me, which I know:shs can 
not feel, even 'to’anger ‘him:: Auy innocent remark 
becomes distorted ‘whem transmitted through such a 
jealous medtam.: Bub‘cand notmake use ofthis belief? 
Can I not work out my own purposes all thebetter 
since he meets me half-way?!” 


He was silent'a brief space, during: which the baro- 
net continued his hurried walk, absorbed in his.owna 
thoughts. 


“T can guess at much! whielr youdo ‘not-explain; 
‘Trebasit,” he said}:fia “As you have given rae 
so’much‘of'your confi i les me:asks you afew 
questions.: Is therens possibility of reconciling you 
and: Jotivtte ?” 
’ “Notthe slightest.” 
“ Can nothing induce you tooverlook her faultsaud 
to extend to her a generous forgiveness ?” 

“ Nothing whatever.’”~ 
~ “Have you'ceased tocloveher ?” 

The baronet’s features worked! convalsively. He 
tarned’away hie’head and ‘did not auswen 
“ Ta-the galf! beteeem*yon «then» too « wide» to » be 
bridged over?” ‘asked: Vernon 
“A*thousand tines too wide. She neverloved me, 
She married me from ‘piqae:at Rossitur As she-is 
unworthy my love or respect, I can never bring‘ her 
‘here, to take the place my tionoured mother occupied. 


It is impossibte/’* 
“ Then why do ‘youxremmia’ near-her? « Whiy do 
‘you’ not‘ resume swenderinge? 


“ Because my love‘ for! herhas: become ithe: great 
infatuation of nry dife ; because I could:not exist.else- 
where and know'that she ts heresmilingupoma lover. 
I must’ stay~here;:tocewatchiover her,:to guard ‘her 
from herself.” 

“Shall you seek a divorce ?™ 

“No. The seerevof owemarriage:has: been) well 
kept: It shall‘notbedivalged now. She mast wait 
until’ my death*fot her release: Isalmost hoperthat 
she may not have'to:wait long.” 

“Yet you were theretonight”” 

“"Mys: Malverne had:made to me statements which 
I wished to-verify or refute... I went to the abbey to 
stand outsidéand watohy. I sewand heard that which 
‘made me enter ‘the house,'aod I madesmy way tomy 
wife's rooms.’ I had’ a ‘private interview with ‘her. 
*Weindulged in angery hatred, and ‘scorn, I accused 
her of her crimes: Shes-sherconféssed them, And 
then I’came away? AsI quitted my wife's rooms: I 
saw’ Mrs, Maiverne-outside. She had been watching 
and listening; I awsureshe could have:heard: no- 
thing of our conversation, but she saw me. come: out 
of Joliette’s room; and: I may be compelled in my 
wifd’s defence to declare our ‘marriage. I. had not 





that seems utter nonsense to me now. We were 


thought of it before.” 
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“TJ will undertake toclose Mra::Malverne’s mouth,” 
cried Vernon, hastily. “She wilk: keep silence... I 
venture to promise:for her.” 

“ I have told you all this to-night, Vernon, because 
my heart'is fullanddI:must.speak. Jolietto Stair is 
really and truly Lady Trebasil, my own wife, and as 
her husband:L tell you that your attentions..to: her 
must cease. I have told her to-night that. she must 
close her doors te you and:to Rossitar.. She refused 
todoso. Lamcompelled, therefore, to tell you, my- 
self that you mustinot visit at the abbey—that' you 
must avoid Joliette—that. you must, conquer your 
passion for her.” 

‘“« This is unexpected.” 

‘You must see for:yourself that but one:.course is 
open to you. You must not-seemy wife again.” 

Sir Mark spoke with: stern. decision whieh: might 
not be combated. 

Vernon did not t to argue the point: He 
saw that a crisis had arrived, and: that: he must meet 
it with more than usuakcunning: 

** Your will shail, of! course, be:my law in» this: 
matter, Trebasil,” he said, arising: “1 beg you:to: be- 
lieve me innocent of all knowledge of your ‘relations; 
to Joliette: 1 neverxmeant.to wrong: you: or any; 
one, Forgive me:the pain: I must have caused you.) 
I shall keep the secrets: yous have: imparted toa. me; 
with all fidelity. Andnosw let: meleave:you.. You: 
look ill. Get. to-bedandito sleeps And.if yon will 
accept a word of advice from me you are welcome to; 
it. I would quit England foérca: while; Sir Mark,, 
until you can meet your wife as a stranger. Asfor: 
me, I shall leave my'country!and try: te find. fonget- 
fulness in foreign lands.” 

“T shall stay,” said-the: baronet, briefly,.. ‘ Ros- 
situr’s engagement to poor Charlot Lyle was merely a 
blind to deceive me. Rossitur: knows of. Joliette’s 
marriage. He-will make his: appearance: at. the:ab- 
bey presently, and I shall remain here to watch over 
my wife. And nowleave me, Vernom, Good-night.” 

Vernon'held out his. hand, but: Sir. Mark: did. not 
seem to see the proffered member, and‘ the. villain 
slowly left the room, 

Entering his.own chamber; he found! Gannard 
——— at full length on. the. heaxth-rug, before the | 

re. 

The valet sprang/up atihis entrance. 

“Lock the door!” commanded. Vernon: “ We're 
in a new tangle, Gannard.. Am unexpeeted compli- 
cation of affairs calls for our wit. Come thisiway. 
We mast speak in a.whispern. The: time has come 
for prompt and energetie movement-—for ai: bold 
action. ‘The time-has.come to abandon long-winded: 
plots or circumlocutory action, and to make-use-of 
‘ertain of those drugsyou brongbhtto+might! Listen !’’ 


CHAPTER XLVI., 

Wuen Charlot Lyle recovered .hev consciousness, 
and opened her eyes-once more tothe life and Jight 
which she had so nearly done with forever, she jwas 
«00 weak to feel, to.think, orto. wonder at her reseue. 
She had gone down. into. the very jaws of death. 
Could it be-that.she-had come up again safe, alive, 
unharmed? 

Gradually, as strength came back to her frail, 
buffeted frame, as her pulses grew stronger, as heart 
and brain quickeued. inte their wonted action, she be- 
came conscious of a rocking motion, and:slowly com- 
prehended that.she must be upon a.vessel which was) 
under sail. 

_ Rising feebly to her elbow, she. stared, around ‘her: 
in bewilderment and joy. too great. for words. 

She was in. the cabia of # vessel,.lying upon worn 
divan, An oil lamp, secured against the-wadl, shed a: 
feeble glimmer: of: light,, and ishe noticed : the: rade 


table, the worn. and: greasy: divans: ensircling the |, 


room, and the open doors of several state-rooma. on 
either hand... She was,alone. Faint, with .her brief 
exertion, she sank back.upon her pillow: with.a.moan., 

There.was.a.stirin the pantry. at ione-end/of .the 
cabin, and a stout.old.woman came. heavily. across 
the floor, bringing inher; hand. a»steamiug;.bowl .of 
negue. 

‘The woman put a spoonful. of the-hot-spiced. beve- 
rage to the girl’s lips». Cliarlot. swallowed.it . obedi- 
ently, too:weak to resist.if she had. wished;.. The wo- 
man fed her as if she.had been.a child,.and delicious: 
sense of warmth and rest. began to pervade the girl’s 
tired frame. Long. before the. contents,of. the. bowl 
had become exhausted a great drowsiness.stole over’ 
her, and she yielded.to it as.to.the embrace of a 
friend. She wasdimly conscious that the old wo-: 
man removed from her person. her. wet and cling- 
ing garments, replacing them with a dry night-robe; 
that the woman wrung: out her dripping . golden hair: 
and brushed it. gently until. it became free from tangle 
or snarl, and that finally she was. lifted carefully and 
stowed away.in «berth in one.of the adjoining state- 
rooms and covered. with blankets, hot bricks. being 
placed at her feet, and then. thatthe woman stole out. 
leaving her.alone. 


chester, Sheffield, Birmingham.” 





A long, delicious, restful sleep followed. The day 
passed aud evening came, and at last Charlot again 
opened her eyes. 

The little state-room was lighted dimly. Charlot 
saw that her clothes, freshly done up, and bearing 
the impress of the smoothing-iron, lay upon a divan 
close at hand. ‘There were sounds as of persons eat- 
ing in the cabin. Charlot half arose, and called out 
softly for the “‘ stewardess.” 

The portly attendant almost immediately appeared, 
bringing with her a basiu of hotsoup. She did not 
speak, shaking her head with aemile when the girl 
addressed her, but she waited upon her attentively. 
Kindness has a language.all its own, and Miss Lyle 
felt instinctively that thisolkd woman was her friend. 
She ate the soup prowitléd®lier, and almost-imme- 
diately afterwards again. 

When she agaimv awakened it was mo 
bright and sunny ligh into 
her room through thi 
the roof, and throughtthieppstthole : 

She arose and dressed‘hergelfthastilyy.amdylooked 
out of her window, whtidh» shiereadilyy unfastened. 
The sea was glitte it tlie» morning sunlights, 
Land was nowhere visi er-point of outlooks: 


Miss Lyle breathed the no caemne eerie delight, 
then presently opened ed the cabin: 

The woman was — ins dépositing freshly 
washed glasses in the head. She 
came forward to meebsithieqpungrlady, and to assist 


a seat. 
“Can 


“ Where is the captéin?” asked Mis Lyle. 


I not‘see-the.captain ?*” 

eg ee eg 
with comp om. “Eiicapitam?” Si, senorita? 

She» hastened tothe gangway and mounted torthes 
deck... Siiee ppeared, followed by assmall, 
dark-skitimad:, with jét-black beard, jet-black 
eyesy, ; giace, set off by little gold 
ringgewitighttieeweretin his ears. Miss Lyle tried 
to ridemedibebbwediand addressed her in a foreign 
Oe abe ” she faltered; in hang 

‘*| déq@pbundérstand you, sir,” she fa pin 
own : not speak English?” 

” "said the captain, very politely; 
agains “How: do you feel thise morn; 
mees & -I-havehope.” 

“Tam quite-well,”” answered Miss Lyléy,flishing 





with eagerness. ‘““Are-you-the. captain of. this«ves- 


sel ?” 

“ Si\nmeose lL amcel’ 

“ Wit 
ber seeiiig, a: 
of the fogy y 
destroy me. Is#thisethat:vessel ?”” 

“Si, mees. W-hearrone scream: in: the -fége—wew 
not going fast—we see we have one boat rum over: We: 
heave to, we lower boat, we save mees” as» she is 
sinking, but we find§no more... Mees, companions are 
lost. We search an hour, then we obliga: to sail, 
It.is one. great despair that we have not save the 
others——” 

“ There were no otherss. I was alone !’” 

“ Alone, in a leetle boat, at sea! It is. ver’ 
strange !” 

“T was trying.to reach the French coast, and: I 
had lost my oars. I had been out all night in the 
storm.. The wind must have driven me out to sea. 
What..vessel is this, captain, and where are you 
bound for ?” 

“ The-vessel.is the ‘Cintra’ of Lisbon, Captain 
Rodriguez.. We come from London, where we: have 
been with fruit. We have on board goods from Man- 





actilioatagrenliiaity oot 


“ And you are now on.your way to Lisbon ?” 
“Si, meess . If is unfortunate for mees——”"" 
“ Oh, I do»not mind!” cried Miss. Lyle,. “T’ am 
too grateful for my life to be troubled about minor 
discomforts.. I have been so near to death that 1 can 
only be: grateful to.Heaven that has spared my life 
and to:you who have been the instrument of its will,” 

‘Tt is I who have risk your life, ran you down in 
your boat,” said Capt. Rodriguez. ‘I thought-.you 
would have hate me. You find Josefa attentive ?” 

“ She.is very,kind., How long shall you be detained 
at Lisbon, captain?” I have friends who will reward 
you liberally, if you will. bring me safely back to 
them.” 

“I shall stop, at Lisbon one week, then return,” 
replied the captain. “I shall bring you safe back to 
your friends, mees, You can trust. me. You. look 
pale. Will you come up.on the deck ?” 

Charlotte: accepted the invitation. Indeed, the 
smell of bilge-water made the cabin peculiarly un- 
pleasant, and she longed for the fresh air. 

Josefa brought her hood and jacket, both much the 
worse for the wetting they had received, and she ac- 
companied the captain on deck, 

The vessel wasa small Portugese brig, manned and 
officered by Portugese men. She was moving rapidly 
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before a brisk wind, all sails set.. Miss Lyle seated 


herself ona coil of rope and watched the foreign- 
om 7 seamen, the captaiu soon leaving her to her- 
self. 

When night came Josefa came for her and took her 
down to her state-room and put her to bed as if she 
had been a little child. 

One afternoon the “Cintra” passed the forts, 
threaded the straits and dropped her anchor about 
sunset in Lisbon harbour. 

One of the owners of the vessel came out to her in 
a small boat and had an interview with the captain. 
After he went ashore Captain Rodriguez ordered down 
a row-boat and came to Miss Lyle, saying : 

“We will go ashore, mees, I shall take you tomy 
house. My wife will make you welcome.” 

Charlot was all ready to depart. She ran down into 
the cabin to bid Josefa good-bye, and the stout wo- 
man shed tears and murmured a blessing upon ber in 
tlie-Portugese language. Then Miss Lyle returned 
to the captain and was lowered into the boat, He 
followed her, and two stout rowers pulled lustily for 
the shore. 

“T am disappoint, mees,” said the captain, as their 
boat. shot‘in and out among the craft thronging the 
“It is decide by the owners not to return 
thee‘ Cintra’ to London, but to send her to Smyrna 
—herold course.” 

Miss:Isyle looked blank. he 

“But you shall stay at my tiouse;” said the cap- 

kindly; “and you shall’be welcomes You are 
notnble»to tfavel alone to England, but you shall 
write* toi yourrfriends aud ‘theysshall, come for you. 
‘That will be well.” 

Miss Lyle was very thoughifal: Rossitur and Jo- 
liétte:both believed therxiéad: She wonld not write 
te. cither of theme. 

“T* should liletiieenews towbe« broken to then. 


bear , 
self! I might weitestewiémiral Béhun, butcho is ill- 
Timig' erney bat Ialémotlike her- 
T'should not want hertébe my: rcommuni- 
cationsttowAdridecand@Slistte. Tiere isthe vicar of 
‘Trebasill, AMT hedthearly forgotten my own cousin, 
OliarléedVéraon. . Hiéeis at Waldgrove Castle still, no 
déubt'. [iwill weii@eto. Vernon this. very night and 
aslehim-tortell. Adian-and: Joliette:that [am alive 
andiwelll lL swiliaskiVeérnon to comefor-me.” 

(forbs continued.) 

4 —— 
* HONORA GRAFTONS TWO EN- 
GAGEMENTS. 





- Aétie-déorhedibldthertaad for a minute, look- 
ingsteadilyintowher faces. After’he had gone she 


thonght:that'pertaps:he-had wanted her to kiss 
him. 


Then she went back to the room she had left, 
lighted the lamps, and sat down to read a letter from 
Sybil. 

"Tie two girls were cousius—Sybil sojourning for 
the present in London. 

After the letter she proceeded to consider herself 
in the character of an engaged’ young woman. Sle 
had assumed that part three-quarters of an liour ago 
and had not yet realized'the novelty of it, 

After five minutes’ consideration her unclé..came 


0. 

“Who has been hore to-day ?“ lie asked—his usuad 
question after a day’s.absence—as he warmed his 
hands by the grate-fite. 

“ George Fleming.” 

‘*Has he?” What did he-want?”” 

“Me. At least that. was what he asked for.” 

* “Youl Ahl Yes!* Did he get whiat he asked 
for?” 

“Yes, sir, I belidve so.””’ 

“ Well,” he resumed, after a pause, .in which slie 
studied the fireand he studied her. “Why don’t 
you go down on. your knees and ask my blessing ?” 

“Ought [ to?” [never thought ofit. Somehow I 
don’t féel the need of. it,” 

“T daresay not. When are you going; to be mar- 
ried ?” 

‘When George maker his fortune. . 
had a letter from S'ybil.” ° 

“And what ddes Sybil’ say ?”” 

“ Hats are higher than ever. Olive greens are tlic 
only wear ; cashmeres:and’ merinos' are coming up 
again.” 

“Dear me, I suppose so, Isdinner ready ?” 

And so they went out to the table: That.was the 
way that Honora Grafton aunounce! ler engagements, 
and that was all that was said abont it, 

She was twenty-two years. old, and an orphan— 
her uncle’s ‘ward. Ever since she and Sybil had 
come home from school the housekeeping-had fallen 
into her hands. 

Sybil had all she could do to’ attend to the orna- 
mental, herself being included. 


Uncle, I’ve 
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(music HATH CHARMS.] 


There was a couvulsion in the household next day 
—a headache and a mutiny in the kitchen. Honora 
took off her rings and cuffs and stepped into the 
breach with # long apron on, as was her habit in like 
emergencies. When Mr. Grafton came in from along 
cold ride a voice came up from the darkness before 
the fire: 

“The world bas returned into chaos. You've only 
steak and coffee for dinner, and you will please be 
thankful for that.” 

“My dear, we shall be. Will you get alight? I 
have a friend with me.” 

And when the lights flared up, after a minute’s de- 
lay, and she had got over the dazzle, she saw him 
standing beside the door, slight and brown, And he 
saw “a woman of the gods, divinely tall and most 
divinely fair,” with upturned face and lifted arms and 
a large apron on. At least that was the quotation he 
said over to himself about her. 

At the dinner table Miss Grafton thought of what 
Sybil had said about a certain Charley Michon. He 
had been everywhere and seen everything, and was 
a hero of vague adventure to which he never himself 
referred, Moreover, he was in some way mixed up 
with a wild Western story of shooting and hard 
riding. But he was “ very fascinating,’’ Sybil said, 
and everybody wondered about him behind his back 
and to his face treated him to roses and honey. 

Miss Grafton, across the china and silver, saw & 
somewhat sad and languid face that did not in the 
least contradict a certain impression of intense and 
repressed vitality. His manner was slightly wearied 
and he had a gentle voice that made her feel as if 
she was talking to a man in another world. He used 
his slender brown hands like a woman, and she was 
sure they would tremble no more if they were hand- 
ling a poignard. At which point she pulled herself 
short up, convicted herself of romance, and began 
talking commonplace. 

He identified himself presently with Sibyl’s hero by 
delivering a note and several messages to Miss Graf 





ton. After which he went away, and Honora went 
into her uncle’s study. 

“Who is Mr. Michon ?” 

“A young man who surprises me every time he 
opens his mouth by speaking English instead of 
Hindustanee or Arabic, as he ought by his looks.” 

‘** How did he come here ?” 

“He says he has business that will keep him here 
a month or six weeks. He brought a letter from the 
Grahams.” 

“ That is where Sybil has been stopping ?” 

“Yes. Are not you going to Mrs. Gordon’s?” 

“T’d rather go to bed. But I suppose I must.” 

Two hours after Charley Michon was presented in 
due form to Miss Grafton, It took a second glance to 
assure him that the same young lady had sat opposite 
him at dinner in a plain gray dress that made him 
feel as if she was buried in ashes. The ashes had 
kindled into deep, sombre red, with flashes of brighter 
hue through it where the light struck it. Her face 
was colourless and expressionless, and she talked as 
if every word was an effort. 

He took her card, saw George Fleming’s name 
there several times, made a mental note thereof, 
and put his own against a dance far down on the 
list. 

Music and the crowd will have brought her to 
life by that time,” he said to himself, going to make 
— charming in the interval to a dozen different 
girls. 

Miss Grafton’s heavy lids had lifted when he came 
back to her; there was a deep, steady colour in her 
cheeks, and her voice had a half-tremulous thrill in 
it. 

“Do you waltz?” he asked, as the music com- 
menced. 

“* Sometimes,” she replied. 

They circled the rooms two or three times. 
she stopped. 

“Are you giddy ?” 

“No; but tired.” 


Then 


} “Are you? Come this way, then, where you can 
watch the others.” 

| Mrs. Gordon had ran ont a long wing, roofed ana 

{ walled it with glass, and filled it with all kinds of 

| graceful, climbing. creeping and trailing things. It 

' was an exceedingly beautiful conservatory. 

They stood there in the half-light, and heard the 
music beat and watched the swaying couples; and 
Miss Grafton, as was her wont, was silent but intensely 
alive. Other le were talking farther within. 

“TI cannot t ink how he should have come here. 
The worst reputation, my dear.” 

“ But what, Mrs. Lord? It is such a vague accusa- 
tion.” 

“Oh, drinking and gambling of the wildest kind. 
And it is said he has shot a man.” 

“Shot aman? Why didn’t they hang him ?” 

“They tried to, but he was cleared in some way.” 

“Oh, dear! and he goes about among people, and 
they never know the difference.” 

Miss Grafton and her companion heard every 
word. She looked up in his face; the eyes were 
narrowed and glittering under the lowered lids, the 
mouth fixed and scornfal. 

“Is it you?” she asked, in simple wonderment. 

“It is I,” he said, regarding her haughtily. “‘ The 
story has reached here sooner than I expected.” 

“Tt is true, do you mean ?” 

. The gambling, yes. The drinking and shooting, 


0. 

She looked at him for a minute with unconsciously 
questioning eyes. 

He met the look unflinchingly. 

“Do you believe me ?” 

“ Yes,” she replied, simply. 

“Thank you,” he said, lifting her hand as if he 
would have touched it with his lips, and then 
suddenly changing his mind, ‘‘ What will you 
do?’ 


“ Finish this dance with you, if you like. That 
seems the nearest thing, What will you do?” 

“ Now?” 

“‘No—after.” 

“Nothing. You don’t understand, Miss Grafton. 
I have this to go through everywhere. Your cousin 
will tell you when she returns, I never explain ; I 
never defend myself, and the talk stops after a while, 
or keeps out of my hearing.” 

“ You mean that I have been credulous, like other 

le ? 

y mean that no one ever heard the denial or the 
question that I asked you.” 

The waltz music was still playing, and they joined 
the others, 

But Miss Grafton felt as if an icy wind had blown 
through the warmth and colour. There was some- 
thing ghastly about it. 

She half-shivered when the music stopped. 

He left her directly, and George Fleming came up 
and claimed her. 

She wanted to go home, and he made no objections. 
At home, he showed her a telegraro. 

“TI must leave by the early train—tlree hours 
from now. I would not spoil your evening by telling 


She smiled absently. 

“You were very thoughtful and kind. 
will return ?” 

“Not for three months. The business will take 
me that time. Now good night.” 

“ Good-bye,” she said. 

As usual, after an evening’s dissipation, Miss Graf- 
ton came down to breakfast next morning languid, 
pale and disinclined to talk. The headache had cured 
itself and the mutiny had subsided. Household matters 
fell into the old currents, and the day went as other 
days had done. 

Whatever business kept Michon in the town, it did 
not seem to absorb him exclusively. As he had said, 
the talk ceased or died from loud speaking. In a 
fortnight, if he had been an accredited member of 
the nobility, he would not have been more sought 
after or quoted. As Sybil had said, the public “ fed 
him with roses and honey.” 

You can imagine that after the peculiarities of their 
first evening together he and Miss Grafton found 
their acquaintance progressing after not just tho 
ordinary rules. There was always a little under- 
current of mutual understanding, as if there were 
some unspoken sympathy between them, although 
there was never a look or a word that was not sanc- 
tioned by the most rigid etiquette. There was 
never the slightest reference to Mrs. Lord’s informa- 
tion. 

Miss Grafton went on with her housekeeping and 
her winter dresses. She also wrote weekly letters 
to George Fleming, and tried to familiarize herself 
with the idea of being his wife some day. The whole 
thing seemed rather dreamy and unreal, and she did 
not find herself actively disliking it. There was 4 
piquant something in the present that kept the future 
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from coming too near, And there was very little 
danger of Michon’s wearying her with commonplace, 
though, as far as any betraying word or allusion 
went, he might have begun his life the day he ap- 
peared in the village; there was something in the 
silent years that had gone that gave spring and 
spirit to the everyday tenor of his way. That the 
happenings which threw them so frequently together 
were anything but the purest chance never occurred 
to her. 

Ido not mean that she was one of those super- 
innocent beings who can walk blindly through the 
mazes of a plot, but the little episode in her own 
history seemed to have shut out everything else. In 
that I think she was rather uncommon, 

There was a little rush of gaiety in the village 
which would culminate about Christmas days. Miss 
Grafton went about her daily duties, read Sybil’s 
letters and answered them, feeling her accounts of 
goings and comings very much overshadowed by her 
cousin’s city amusements. 

She sent the same accounts to Fleming, mentioning 
Michon’s name naturally and easily in both, and not 
finding it occur any more frequently than several 
other gentlemen’s names. 

Having some special business to talk over one 
morning with her uncle, Michon managed to secure a 
réte-& téte with Miss Grafton. 

She was sewing some rigid woollen material. She 
wore a dark worsted dress, perfectly plain. Her hair 
was drawn back into a twist at the back of her head, 
its very ripple straightened. Her mouth looked as if 
the depressed corners had never done anything but 
droop. Her whole face was utterly colourless, dull 
and weary. At sight of her Michon’s dark face 
flashed suddenly with some resolve. It was only a 
flash, leaving impassive quiet after it. He sat down 
opposite ‘her, and took up a volume of Browning 
from the table. Without a word spoken he began 
reading aloud. He read well—expressively, not in- 
trusively. Miss Grafton’s nervous sensibilities were 
in that state where the magnetism of a voice is 
enough to destroy the balance. He saw her hands 
tremble, and threw down the book in the middle of a 
sentence. 

* Browning never was meant for the morning 
after anything. If he doesn’t come into the heart of 
things, he isn’t anywhere. Oome and play for me.” 

‘“Work before play. Mrs. Rafferty’s fourth son 
won't get his Sunday clothes.” 

“ Mrs. Rafferty’s fourth son must stay at home and 
mind her fifth and sixth. Am I not of more account 
than Mrs. Rafferty’s fourth ?” 

“Tam not sure, ‘There’s a great deal more of you 
certainly.” 

“If you don’t put down your work instantly, I 
shall go and sing ‘ Du Meine Seele,’ and then 

‘“* Well, then ?” 

“T think you'll ery. You are just in the mood,” 

“TI am uot of the crying kind.” 

“ Nevertheless the tears will come. Miss Grafton, 
you are neither as self-controlled nor as impenetrable 
as you fancy.” 

An hour later Honora rose suddenly from the 
lounge where she had half lain, listening. He had 
sung Du Meine Seele, and she had not cried. But 
since then she had heard wondrous nocturnes and 
reveries evoked from the keys, and then, rising from 
the piano, he had taken her uncle’s violin, and, seem- 
ing to forget her presence, had handled it with a 
master’s touch, And Honora Grafton, settling lower 
and lower and lower among her cushions, had felt 
the unrest of her life swelling up to express itself in 
moans and sobs. I have told you that she was one 
of those high-strung, impressible women who live in 
@ constant series of reactions. 

At twenty-two she had learned this of herself— 
never to trust any state in which she found herself ; 
so she sheathed herself in a quiet which was 
most frigid wheu the inner fires burned fiercest. But 
music always bore down and broke up that icy shield. 
She found herself at her best or at her worst under 
its influence. And violin strains specially vibrated 
through nerves and brain. 

He stopped as she rose, putting down the violin. 

It was a very easy thing for Charley Michon— 
self-poised by a life of emergencies, perfectly sure of 
his balance—to forget himself. And he loved music 
with all the intensity of a nature as finely strung as 
a woman’s. And he had been putting his very best 
and strongest into the tones he had been drawing out 
of that most perfect instrument. ButI think he was 
shot surprised, after all, at what his music had 

one, 

Miss Grafton stood halfway between him and her 
lounge. Over her dark dress clung the soft folds of 
& gorgeous shawl. Her great eyes were deep and 
troubled and dark ; cheeks and lips burned red. The 
slipping, half-fallen hair dropped against her neck. 
Habit of h reasserted itself. 

‘Mr, Michon, because you are a perfectly worth- 





less member of this community that is no reason 
why ‘you should make me waste my time. I have 
lost a whole hour through your enticements. Where- 
fore, good morning.” 

“Good morning,” he said, coming forward and 
taking her hand. It trembled a little in his grasp. 
He dropped it and turned away. 

Only half turned. He saw her standing there 
motionless, straight, a figure of shadow and flame 
in the cloudy gray light. 

His eyes met hers, wide eyes, luminous and un- 
shrinking. What he saw there perhaps no man but 
himself could have read; perhaps she did not know 
herself. 

He went back to her, took again the hand he had 
dropped, paused a moment, and then very quietly, 
but with masterful determination, his arm closed 
about her and he kissed her. 

“ Good-bye, Honora,” he half whispered, and then 
he went away. 

The doors shut very softly after him, as they always 
did. And then Miss Grafton went up to her room and 
locked her door. After which she walked the floor 
with quick, long steps, her hands locked together till 
they ached with the pressure. I suppose everybody 
who has made one step out of the commonplace has 
little attacks of doing private melodrama. Miss 
Grafton was a good deal out of the commonplace, but 
every one pronounced her cool, hard, and in the pos- 
session of common-sense. 

After she had tired herself she lay down and went 
to sleep. That unexpected end of it all made the 
morning seem more than ever unreal when she woke 
and found it lunch time. 

They were dressing the church that week. In the 
afternoon a group of girls came over to find out why 
she was absent and to compel her attendance, By 
that time she was busy again with Mrs. Rafferty’s 
woollen goods, aud she declined to accompany them 
in consequence, so with that they had to leave her. 

And she thought that afternoon? Yes, she went 
over the resources of various wardrobes in that vil- 
lage in which she bad had a helping hand, considered 
the breadths of a black silk of her own, timed her- 
self on her work and elaborated a new device for the 
chancel decorations. By which time it was dusk, and 
she was at liberty to go to the church half an hour 
before dinner. 

She was there again in the evening; they were at 
work by lamplight, Charley Michon foremost among 
them. If hesaw her he did not speak. He was his 
usual self—the quiet centre of all that was being 
done. He settled questions, made suggestions that 
were like an inspiration, tied aud nailed and twisted 
with a quickness and readiness that were almost 
genius. Once she felt his touch on her—a light, 
lingering contact—and then the next instant he was 
adozen yards away talking wonderful nonsense to 
some one else. And that was all she saw of him that 
night. 

She spent almost the whole of the next day among 
the evergreens. Michon was there very little. In 
the afternoon he came to her, making his way through 
the groups that were busy here and there, and who 
called to him as he passed. He declined both hammer 
and vines. 

“I’ve something else to do with my hands, I 
can’t afford to pound my thumbs, even in the service 
of the church, to-day. “I’mto play the organ to- 
morrow, have you heard? I’m coming here to try 
the music to-night. The church will be cleared by 
dark, Will you come then and hear me?” 

His voice was stripped of all its careless inflec- 
tions, his tones were as simply direct as the words. 
She answered, without looking at him: 

“T cannot come. ‘There are other claims.” 

He turned to answer a question, not waiting for 
more, and she got up and went away. 

When she got home she found Sybil there, un- 
expectedly arrived. Some sudden freak had seized 
that young lady, and she had flown home. Her pack- 
ages and wraps were lying about; there was a little 
whirl of confusion through every room that she had 
entered. She was talking gayly and rapidly with 
her father, and the cold and the excitement had 
brought a lovely colour into the calm blonde face. 

* Oh, Honora! the Christmas tree, you know. I 
felt that I must come for that and the church trim- 
ming. And the anthems. You never told me who was 
to sing.’ 

“ Everything is tied on the tree, and the trimmings 
areallup. They were sweeping out the fragments 
when I came home. Mr. Michon plays the organ 
to-morrow.” She turned toward her uncle as she 
said this. 

“Oh, yes—Charley Michon. What brought him 
here? He said it was business. And he’s been here 
a month,” 

‘“* He has seemed to keep himself very busily em- 
ployed in various ways,” her father said, somewhat 
dryly. “Is dinner ready, Nora?” 





And they went out to the table presently, where 
Sybil managed to eat and talk incessantly, 

“ And so you are going to be married?” she said, 
turning to Honora, as her father left them to finish 
their meal and talk at their leisure. 

Honora had written just after George Fleming went 
away: 

“TI am what you call ‘ engaged ’to George Fleming, 
aud I haven’t come to my senses yet since the mo- 
mentous occasion; so don’t write to me about it. 
Since you know it no more is necessary. AndI won’t 
have it talked about to outsiders.” 

“ Married,” replied Honora, with a little start. 
“Yes, I suppose so, some day. ‘he doom doesn’t 
impend very closely.” 

“ How do you like Michon ?” 

“Oh, very well. He plays the fiddle as if it was 
his trade.” 

“ Yes,” said Sybil, then added, after a pause: “ His 
sister-in-law has come.” 

“ Has she?” 

* Yes, she came down instead of writing, to sar- 
prise him. Mr, Graham introduced me in the train. 
She went straight to the hotel. SoI prophecy that 
Charley Michon will shortly disappear from this fir- 
mament,” 

“Well, the eclipse won't be total. If we are 
going to see the tree in its glory, we must go and 
dress,” 

Miss Grafton stood beside the mantlopiece with a 
curious numbed feeling holding her heart and brain. 
Through the window loomed up the dark church. 
It was only a half-minute’s run away across the long 
garden. Sybil would not be ready this balf-hour. 
She threw a shawl over her head, and ran across the 
ame, CO path to the little side door which her uncle 
use 

The great dusky interior was full of the evergreen 
smell and silence. There was no one there ; tle work 
was done and the workers gone. Away ‘up in the 
organ loft the lamps were: burning, but their bright- 
ness seemed just a little solid sphere in the hollow 
dark. She sat down in one of.the great seats, not 
waiting consciously, giving way to a minute's aimless 
musing. It was warm and still; sho felt as if she 
would be content to stay for ever. 

Steps and voices came'from the outer door straight 
down towards her. But she shrank back in her 
screen of darkness, and felt secure. 

“I’m afraid you'll be tired of staying,” Michon's 
voice said, as they paused in the aisle. 

“No, I shall like it. What a great, dim, solemn 
place it is,” a woman’s voice made answer. 

** Dim enough, yes, and solemn perhaps, so long as 
you can’t see the soiled white paint and the sexton’s 
dusters. Daylight don’t help the inside of these 
country churches.” 

“* Nor the outside, does it ? 
I will stay and get warm.” 

“ Allow me to thaw my own fingers,” and then there 
was a pause, in which Miss Grafton wished she could 
get away. 

“So you have found her?” the lady began again. 

“ Yes; you'll see her if you go with me to-night.” 

“The nine hundredth divinity... You are an un- 
common boy, Charley. I thought it might be that 
pretty girl who came down with me this afternoon.” 

“Pretty P She’s exquisite.” 

“And you've arranged the matter to your own 
satisfaction ?” 

“No. I shall to-night, if the fates favour. She’ll 
be swallowed up in a vortex of children, I suppose.” 

“Oh, a Lady Bountiful!” 

“ Yes, rather.” 

“ And her name is—Hannab or Deborah ?” 

“ Honora.” 

Miss Grafton rose to her feet. Then she remem- 
bered herself, and sat down again, her hands over 
her ears. But she knew when he left the lady and 
went up to the organ loft. 

And directly afterwards the organ began thrilling 
under a touch very different from that of its ordinary 
player. And by-and-bye the lady left the seat and 
joined him. 

Honora saw her as she came within the circle of 
light, even at that distance recognizing her as a 
strangely beautiful woman, And drowned in the 
darkness she herself sat in a tumult which she 
did not avalyze, forgetting how the time was passing. 

Some one came in through the side door and called 
her name softly, There was another surprise— 
George Fleming had come home. In the swell and 
the throb of the music neither the player nor his 
friend heard the entrance nor the voice. 

Honora sprang up. Inthe dark she walked into 
his arms. 

“You were not at the house. I heard the organ, 
and thought you might be here,” he said, kissing 
her quietly. 

“Yes, and it’s quite time I was somewhere else.” 
she replied, after a minute, 


Now go and play, and 
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Then she’ walked back to the house with him, 
whence Sybil had already gone, spent fifteen minutes 
more on her toilet, and’ went over to join: the» others 
in the room where the’ Sunday-schvol had’ already 
assembled. 

There was quité-a‘ crowd’ of ‘eager’ childrenand 
busy seniors. 

Honora took her placeand began her duties at 
once, Sybil she saw standing with'a group’ of the 
others near the door. Sybil was«exquisite, as 
Michon had said. Td-night she was lovelier than 
ever in her violet drapings, her’shining yellow hair 
wreathed about her’stately head.” .Miss Grafton had 
not spent that fifteen’ minutes’ in® her’ room ‘for 
nothing. Did she not know that her dark face was 
vivid with colour and light, that her sombre and fur- 
edged dress and the shining: nolly leaves:in her hair 
made her whole appearance equal and uncommon’? 

‘* Miss Grafton,” Michon’s slow, soft voice said at 
her elbow, “let me present my sister?” 

Honora turned and confronted the woman’ on his 
arm. 

“ A real Borgia face,” shé thought té’herself; bow~ 
ing and saying what the occasion called for: 

And ‘then ske knew the stranger's’cold, steady 
eyes were measuring her, She flinched? Not‘atal! 
Her unmoved, ceremonionus courtesy was as perfect 
as if she were not responsible for’ agroup of small 
rustics who were staring wide-eyed at the brilliant 
apparition before them. And in a minnuteortwo-she 
dismissed them, to return to her’ worl’; » amd ‘asthe 
two walked away Honora Grafton felt apardonable 
sense of exultation swelling in her ‘heart. 

Half an hour later, when the children had aff been 
served and were filing oat’ with their gifts and 
goodies, she took George’Flemiug’s ‘arm and“ weut 
with him towards the place were Sybil stood tatking 
with Michon. 

“ George,” she said;**I nast'go homer I am tired 
to death.” 

He left her at her own door; and ‘went’ back as she 
commanded. 

Two hours» after’ Sybil came ‘home and féund 
Honora’s doorlocked. 

“Lot me in, dear,” sheasked: “I‘have so much 
to talk about,” 

“T can’t hear it to-night,” was ‘theanswer. ‘“Go 
away, Sybil ; there’s a good girl.” 

“I’m so wide awake. I must comet.” 

“Yon can’t. Good-night.’”” 

And not another word could she get, with all” hér 
importunity. 

Five minutes ‘after*Sybil’s door’had shut witha 
decisive little snap there was ‘another tap'at Honora’s 
door. 

“Can you see me‘a*minute, Néra?” ‘her-uncle’s 
voice asked. 


The door flew oper suddenly and swiftly: 

“Michon is in the study: He-wants you: Will 
you go to him?” 

“Shall 12” 


He looked at her a minute—the dilated eyes and 
firm-set lips. 

“Yes,go. The future is in- your own hold now. 
Carry a steady hand, my girl.” 

Michon was standing in the «middle of ‘the room, 
his voice when he spoke as quiet’as his face: 

“You were in the church to-night when I was 
talking with Laura ?’’ 

iT) Yes.’’ 

“ And heard it all?” 

“Yes,” 

** Then there is no need-of telling the story again. 
I came here, having seen your pictured face, to find 
you. I believed you free. Idid my best to win you, 
and—that is all.’’ 

“Yes, Good night.” 

“*Good-night—and a merry Oliristmas.”” 

She did not: answer ‘the sneer. She stood quite 
quiet till the outer door closed: Then‘ she: walked 
away, passing her uncle on the’ stairs ‘without a 
word. 

She and Sybil never -quarrelled. . Sybit was- too 
politic—Honora too downright. They had jast afew 
words next morning. 

“You made a mistake last night. Mf. Michon 
left town this morning.” 

“How do yor know ?” 

“ He was here last night and told unels.” 

“And you saw him?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Suppose George Fleming knows it‘all ?” 

es allis not verymuch, He witli know before 
night.” 

Sybil was quite cool again. 

“Well, my dear, I don’t know whether you wanted 
him or not. I’m free to confess I did; And so the 
tragedy ends.” 

And Sybil drank her coffee pensively, and finished 
unpacking, and went to the dinner to which they 
were all invited, as charming as if she had been as 





single minded and innocent as ‘a ficld-daisy;. Her 
cousin was-in one of her fits of fierce silence which 
broke up by-and-bye into stormy ‘gaiety, bothymoods 
equally distressing to Fleming, whose'soul ‘dwelt*in 
one perpetual calm. 

She ‘told him’ about’ Michon‘latenms We listened 
with just a little laveurof annoyance ‘in’ his*polite 
attention. 

“Tam sorry of course, Honora, that! anything has 
occarred which troubles your conscience. I think 
Michon’ forgot himeelf” in 4. most’ ungentlemaaly 
fashi But—p me, dearI'don't thimkthere 
is ‘anything in what you have-told°me that need an 
noy you in the least.” 

She-bit‘her lip. Just then she would mach’ rather 
he hadistormed. Nobody*wants her confession un 
derrated: But Fleming being satisfied there was ‘no 
one else to be troubled. 

A’ few. days « after her*unelé: sent. her away’ to 
London. She was there in time for the New: Year's 
gaicties: For a month she was in’a whirkof coming 
and ‘going; She liked it; being well-dressed; hand- 
some and a great favourite: She came: back’as‘unex- 
pectedly as: Sybil had done, just! before Lenten sea- 
son. The curtains -were not ‘drawn through \ the 
unscreened windows the fitelight betrayed a tableaw. 
A man and*a woman—hbe holding her hand ‘in both 
his, her:downcast: face shrinking” away: from: his 
earnest gaze, And ‘onthe instant! he stooped isud- 
denly, and swiftly gathered the -unresisting:figurein 
his ‘arms, kissing: her again‘and ‘agains And-the 
— Sgt leming, and the woman her cousin 

ybil. 

She sat down on the step»in: the: freshly fallen 
snow, George Fieming; coming ont,found her there. 
She laughed when ‘she met lis eyes; not ‘a“pleasant 
laugl’to hear, 

“What is the matter; Honarw?” ‘he exclaimed; with 
surprise and ‘in his voice. 

“ Nothing—the- merest'trifié:, Only; Georgey you 
forgot to close the blinds.” 

He-stood sitent and scarlet, 

“There, don’t»let!’s -have-a scene. Pull off (my 
glove,please.. There's your rings Takeifoff: 11 
tell Sybil to-night, and there need-be no-confusion of 
claims, Good-bye,’ and the ‘house door closed and | 
shut him out into thestorm and nights 

When the spring came Honora Grafton» went 
to teach music. She said she waated discipline, and 
there seemed no avenue through which it might more: 
exsity be attained: She did not spend more than’ a 
day or two of the summer vacationat home, and then 
Sibyt was away. Sie nranaged to heara great deal 
of village gossip; over which’ she ground her teeth 
and was silent. That was in'July. In September 
she hada letter from Sibyl, whe was to'be married 
in October; and‘to a*London’ doctor instead of*to 
Gvorge Fleming: 

That young lady’s proceedings have no'part in this 
story, wherefore I state but the facts. By what ways 
she attained’to that conclusion it is not necessary to) 
record.’ 

Honora went home ‘just longyenouch for. the wed- 
ding, which’ was a’charming: affair. [In December she 
made her’first ‘visit to Sybil, who'was housekeeping 
in great state and style. Before she had been'in’ the: 





house anhour Sibyl introduced Michon'’s name, She: |: 


told his story in intensely dramatic fashion. 

“Prank knows-himvery well) He wasin’a’ gam-) 
bling saloon; he was wild’ enough, I’ve no doubt, 
and some quarre! started among the. men who were 
playing. Michon helped ‘the: man’wha had won-to; 
get away; and the gamblers'chased him. They were! 
on horseback, Michon.and one man; ever ’so far out) 
of town, whea ‘there was a shot fired from somewhere, 
and the gambler fell déad in'the road. Michon was) 
tried afterward, but) thay acquitted ‘him of course. 
The man who really fired the shot-came to'him and 
confessed: Michon bas supported the murdered man’s 
widow'and four children ever since.” 

“Michon,”' Honora» said, languidly: “He's such 
a very bygone person that it sounds as’ if you were 
talking of a Pliaraoh.” 

“ You had more interest once,” Sybil 'pouted, 

“ He was nearer then. Who can ‘be interested in: 
a man who may be the other side of the globe ?” 

“Tf he were to’come again?” 

“Tf roses were to bloom in January?” 

“Miss Grafton,” Doctor’ Frank’ Graham's voice 
broke in, “I have a deed of mercy waiting your 
doing. I havea friend here, whom I ‘brought’ home 
ill from an hotel. He is ill’and obstimate—declines bis 
medicine—vows he has got tired of life; and°won’t 
help nature to keep up’ the miserable farce any 
longer.” 

“ What am'I to do?” 

“ Come and ask him to take his meditine.” 

Honora rose with a strange, undefined foreboding; 
and followed him out of the room. Of course, as 
she had expected, on the pillows lay Charley Michon’s 
wasted face, purple-flushed- with fever: The sunken 








eyes: were closed, across the blackened lipathe breath 
came.and went in dry gasps.’ 

She took the:goblet’and:spoon in a.steady) hand, 
tonne the invalid to'call his attention; and spoke 

uietly ; 
? “* Your medivine, Mi. Michon.*’ 

Hoturned: towards:the voice, listening! with: eyes 
still closed.’ 

Your medicine. You must takeit, please?’ touch- 
ing his lips. 

He swallowed it, groped feebly about; asoif to find 
her hand. 

Sheputidowne the gluse and ‘clasped his-burning, 
wasted fingersi\ 

“Bravo!” Doctor Prauki whispered: “You! must 
watoh’to-night. I shalbbe-within call... Sitvin this 
arm-chair, by:the-bed.” ’ 

And she sat there all the nighty letting:-go his hand 
only long ‘enough ‘to‘adthinister medicines. And there 
the gray dawn found her, whenit stole in» and paled 
the night lamp. 

The: invalid opened! hiss eyes ; dim» andi troubled 
they were, but there-waemo surprisa'inthem. After 
the fashion of’ sick; people.he: aecepted whatever 
happened as the most natureland proper thing.: 

“What day’ is-it Honora 2?! 

“ Christmas:Day,”” 

* Are you going to stay withane?’”’ 

« As long as you want me.” 

“Very well. Odnsider yourself under engagerions 
for the rest of -your naturablife or: mine,” 

“I thought you were tired-of :yours?” 

“T’ve changed *my"’miud. A* happy’ Christmas, 
dear. Forgive me, and let me goto sleep.” 

“Forgive me-and go.’’ 

' “And when I wake I shall find my wife ?” 
bi OY dag? K. Re. 
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. FAGETLA 


Sarv InvestMents.—Grindstones are considered 
safe’ propertyto iu vest iny because; if you cannot sell 
them for'cash, you can abways return ‘them: 

Most London tradesmen have Christmas.eweights 
of their'owns 
' Avcurious Christmas’ bill at ‘the: Gaiety.—W illiam 
Shakespeare.—Judy Abnanack,'1875. 

MUCH THE SAME. 

“Mrs. Hobbs, did yousay that my wife: was a poor 
housekeeper ?”” 
| “No, sir—but- I did tell.:aw intimate ‘friend: that 
you had not had a clean:shirt: om for ten weeks.” 

Aw ExpLanatron.—An intelligent: lady:asked a 
sculptor recently who was about compléting? the 
soulpture of a lamb—* Did you cut out'that animal ?” 
“Oh; no,”’ said the sculptor; : “the lamb*has been 
there all the time; I only took the marble from around 
him—that’s all.” 

An Intsuman’s  Resosve.s—A‘ young Irishman, 
who had been married wher about nineteen’ years of 
age, complaining of the difficulties*to which his'earty 
marriage subjected him, said ‘he -would’ never 
marry'so young again if‘he lived tobe ‘as*ould as 
Méthusalem:’’ 

AN ‘IRRESISTIBLE’ 'APPEAL, 

A‘master threatened ’to punish’ a pupil’ who had 
called ‘him a: fool behind*his baek; 

“Don’t, don’t !" "begged the boy. ‘ I won't'do so 
again, never! I-never will speak what I think/again 
in-all my life!” 





HORNAMENTAL! 

Lady of tlie House: “Any more letters}: June, or 
anyone called sinée I’ ¥e been ‘out ?””’ 

Jame: “ Yes, m’nr; Mr, Smith.” 

Lady: “ Oh, which-one?”’ 
~ Janes “Oh; mum; the dark one mum; with tlie-big 
nose—as’plays'the hornet'so beantifully.”—/ iit. 

RAISING A‘ FLAME. 

Frederick: ‘Sophid» Maria; did ‘you reeeive-my 
letter ?” 

Sophia Maria* “1 did, Predérick.” 

F:: “1 wrote it'imhope-of raising a flame.” 

S. M.: “Well, Frederick} you’ succeeded,’ fort 
put it immediately if thefite!” * 

. ON TIME 
(Scene—A dringerous' place on‘a’ bad’ road.) 

Old? Gent ‘(to driver; léq.): “Take care; driver, 
don’t go so fast Ya'll tpset-the coach and break 
all our necks.!” 

Driver: ‘“That’s'none 0’ my business. I"m behind 
time.” 

A Ovp RAces—A welf-dressed, gentléma. iy’ man 
entered a jewellery shop and asked if he could see 
the cups‘in’ the window; pointing, as’ he-spoke, to 
some’silver cups; lited* with gold. “These,” said 
the jewellér, handing him one; ‘“are “race cups.” 
“ Race caps—whatare race cups ?” ** Why;” replied 
the jeweller, “they:aré caps I have’ ordered tobe 
made for prizes to the best’ racer.” “Well, if that’s 
80, suppose you and I havea race for one,” and, with 
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cup in hand, he started, the jeweller-after him.. He 
probably won the cup. 
A SLIGHT MISUNDERSTANDING., 

Mr. Jinks:: “Ab; Mr: Brown; how’ d'ye~ do? 
Where have you been for a week back ?” 

Mr. Brown. (with. decided manifestations..of .a 
spirited outbreak): “For a weak back! I'lblet«you 
know, sir, I’ve not. been troubled: with a» weak 
back!” 

Mr. Jinks (attempting to mollify the aforesaid Mz, 
B.): “Oh! no, you don’t understand; I simply 
meant, where:have you: been ’long: back?” 

Mr. Brown: “D—d—d—don't'call melong back} 
you scoundrel !” 

THE ADVANTAGES .OF ‘TRAVEL. 

Ancient Mariner (to Hawker, a native of those 
parts): “Hoi, lad, an’ I reckom:they folks don’t ‘talk 
the same tongue up i’ Londdénto what they-folks ‘do 


hereabouts P”” 
They don’t isay, ‘ hoi,ilad ;’ 


Hawker: ‘‘ Well,no. 
they say, ‘ yes; sir.” : 
Ancient Mariner: “ And’ ié; ‘ yos;’, sir;”’ roight 
loike ?’ 
Hawker: **Hoi, lad,, it. be,’’—Judip, Almanach, 
1875. 
THE SONG OP*THE JOVIAL 80ULi 
T love the merry Christmas time; , 
I love the Christmas fare; 
But at whose board I go and dine: 
I really do not care. 


I drink our jolly John's:good ‘health;. 

His shoulder; too,‘ I smack ; 

I thank him for his gen’rous treat, 

But never ask him back.. 

Judy Almanack;.1875... 
RATHER CRUEE. 

As aminister and a lawyer'were riding together 
said the thinister to the lawyer: 

‘Sir, do you ever make mistakes in pléaditig ?” 

“*T do,’’ said the lawyer: 

“And what do you do with’ the mistakes?” ’in- 
quired the minister. 

* Why, siz, if large ones, I mend. them; -if:small 
ones | let them go,’’'said*the lawyery “And” preyy 
sir,’’ continued he, “do yow ever*make mistakes in 
preaching ?” 

“ Yes, sir, Ido.” 

“ And what.do you do with the mistakes?” 

“Why, siry I dispose of them in’ the same-manner: 
you do; I rectify the large ones.and pass the smalk 
oves.. Not long since,”’ continued he, “ as; I, was) 
preaching, I meant to observe that the-EvihOue was 
the father of liars, but made a»ntistake; and said the 
father of lawyers. The mistake was so small that-I 
let it go.” 

METHINKS! 

Methinks the streets.and ‘roadsomight ‘be : kept a 
little cleaver. 

Methinks they will be when London is properly, 
governed, 

Methinks Archbishop, Manningewill not officiate ins 
Westminster Abbey—at all events, for the present: 

Methinks the: Pope: will not: send: his bléssing, 
(favoured by the archbishop) to Lords Aeton ‘and. 
Camoye, ete, 

Methinks Ministers must be very reluctantbtovome: 
back to London and ‘hold Cabinet Councils, 

Methinks their fitst duty is to deliberate. how best. 
to protect the oyster. 

Methinks the Prince and :Princess.of- Walesamust 
be enjoying their holiday at ‘Sandringham, safefrom’ 
all addreses- and presentations. 

Methinks Spain must be a highly uncomférteblé: 
country to live in, 

Methinks Mr, Irving’s» performance of *‘ Hamlet” 
will induce-a great many persons to read that play+- 
for the first time in their lives. 

Methinks the. number. of. people who. understand 
ae about the Transit of Venous .must:be-very: 

imited, 

Methinks we want a good novel or two: 

Methinks rising in’ the morning» becomes daily 
more and more difficult, 

Methinks the ladies are, wearing, their :kicking= 
Straps more than a little too large. 

Methinks this is an odd time of year to announce 
a new Polar expedition, 

Methinks the season is rapidly, approaching. for 
Christmas books, Christmas bills, Christmas: cards; 
= nisbanne cheer, Christmas hampers and Ohristmas 

joxes, 

Methinks November is not such a very bad month 
after all for people with wine, good dinners to eat, 
_£00d liquor to drink and good houses to live: ia.— 
Punch. 

R Tue Encusn at Covrr.—Wé read in the 

authorized ” account of the baptism of the Dukeand 
Duchess of Edinburgh's first baby that “ the Queem 
Sat on one side with the representatives of the sponsors 
and “the Prince of Wales, who, with Her Majesty, 





were the'two sponsors actually present.” It needs 
to’be-explained how the Prince of Wales could: be 
“two sponsors ;” butin an adjoining paragraph the 
Court Circular writer is.even more curious. He de- 
seribes:the Bow. Room, “also called. the: ’53: Room, 
from the cireumstance of its containing the personages 
who visited’ the Queen onthe occasion’ of Prince 
Leopold’s christening, viz. : King George of Hanover 
os wees evo) and-Prince d himself asa baby.”’ 
Then we-are told that “ the Queen, attended by ——, 
and accompanied by ——; was conducted by —— to 
seats prepared ‘for them.”” Was they? Were: she, 
really?- Nexty that.the.Lord Chamberlain “ con- 
ducted tho-infant prince:into the:Bow Room.” But 
the gem of ‘this cotlection is reserved fora conclading 
paragraph of this elégant contribution, which.extends 
over about two columns,. It is.“ Morning, dress:was 
worn 'by theladies present; evening coat, with morn- 
ing trousers, orders*and decorations, by the gentle- 
men:””’ What is ‘a*morning order, if it be not an ordér 
for alunch or a morning.performance ?” And what is 
a morning.d tion?. The Queen's.English is very 
dear tous; -why should not the Queen’s. servants be 
compelled to it?’ A certain » phaseiof this 
very same service makes itself oftén:particularly, ob- 
jectionable to:men of létters, From these who assume 
the literary dictatorship; we might at least expect ‘a 
smattering of ‘education, —Fun . 








JANUARY: 


Tue holly tree, with ifs. shining leaves, 
Is hangingyin:the-hall; 

Its beautiful berries:bright and’red; 
In clustering, bunches fail; 

And the flickering fire-light softly paints" 
Its pictures on the wall. 

The Christmas time has:passed away,. 
Gone are its notes of glee; 
The tinsel glitter and tempting fruit. 
Have fallen from the:children:s tree ¢ 
And the quiet death of .thegood..old year: 
Was peaceful asit could: bes 

Merrily ring, ye echoing chimes,, 
Uver the old year’s grave ; 

Little he cares, if you quite.forget,., 
A note of .regret.to save; . 

He takes his rest.with the ages-past, 
Like a warrior bold and brave: 

Merrily ring, through the-clear, cold.air, , 
Float on the wintry breese; 

As it whistles and tosses*toand frow 
The bare and lifeless'trees’; 

As ittouches the rivers and glides along,;, 
Till it reaches thedistant seas. 


Give glad greeting, for who canctell 
What ‘the new. yearhasin:store’; : 

What wheat may: bergathered in its barns; 
And fall on its threshing floor ; 

What sorrow may-pass from weary lives, 
May pass to returnno,more?’” T.AsK, 


GEMS.. 


Youne vows of everhisting friendship are foolish ; 
if ever kept, they are kept by accident, not by, reso- 
lution. 

Youru scatters its affections -with’ a‘liberal hand, 
like-a young-heir;iguorant as yet'of the value of his 
possessions. 

Hvrxy and cunning.arethe two apprentices of dias 
patch and skill, but neither of: them ever ‘learn-their 
master's trade. 

‘“T can't doit’ never did‘anything, “ I’Il try,” 
has*werked ‘wonders, and “‘I* will: do it’? has: per¢ 
fdrmed. miracles... 

Tux same maker who moulded out the sun ‘and 
stare watches the-flight of insects. He who balanced 
the clouds; and hung the earth upon nothing, notices 
the: fall of the sparrow.. He..who.gave: Saturn :his 
two rings, and. placed the,moon; like a ball of. silver, 
in. the broad arch: of:heaven, gave the rosebud’ its 
delicate tint; And ‘the ‘same being notices equally 
the: praise: of. the cherubim .and. the: prayer. of the 
little child. 





Domestic’ QuARRELSs. —Marriéd people who have 
common sense.and,control.over themselves do not 
openly quarrel. Quarrelling-destroys their peace: of 
mind;:;,makes'the servants: and* people in general 
talk, and leads t6 no practical resulfs. When two 
persons are tied together for lifé, and there is not 
a superabundance of affection on: either: side, the 
best thing, for: thems to do, in a utilitarian 
point-of view, is*to’avoid open ruptures, and jog 
along ‘together as smoothly 4s..circumstances . will 
permit. This is what.is.in many)casesdone. The 


man. goes to.his.claubor becomes ‘absorbed in his: 


business». The woman flies to her friends, and 





keeps herself in good heart by, discussing the af- 
fairs of her neighbours, and conclusively knowing 
that the latter are, in their domestic relations, 
about as miserable as they can well be. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


ADULTERATION.—Chicory is said to coutain: pro- 
perties. positively, injuvious to health, Yet ground 
coffee, as.sold by grocers, is often adulterated . with 
this substance, and many persons insist that: it im- 
proves the flavour of the coffée,- We are informed in 
a-recent work on coffde, that the’coffee dealer adul- 
terates-his coffee, with chicory, to increase his profits ; 
the chicory:dealer adulterates: his chicory with Vene- 
tian red to please ‘tlie eye of the-coffee dealer; and, 
lastly, the Venetian red manufacturer grinds ‘up~ his 
colour, with, brick dust,. that,,by its greater cheapness 
and the variety of shades he offers; he-may secure the 
patronage of the trade in chicory. 

Tue VaLug or OATMEAL’AS INrants’ I'ooD.—In 
a communication to the Société Médicale des Hopi- 
taux, MM. Dajardin-Beaumetz\and Hardy make 
known the results of the-employment of oatmeal on 
the alimentation and hygiene»of infants:. According 
to them, oatmeal is the aliment’which, by-reason of 
its plastic _and® respiratory~ elements, makes the 
nearest. approach to,human.milk... It also is one» of 
those: which contains :mostinen: and» salts, aud es 

ecially the phosphate ofdimey so-necessary: for in 

ints. It also has* tlie’ property of ‘preventing «aud 
arresting the diarrhceas. which are ao frequent and se 
dangerous at thisages. Aeconding to the trials.made 
by: Mrs Marie, infants:ffom-fdurtoelevem monthis :of 
age’féed exclusively upon Scotch*oatmeal and cow's 
milk’ tlirive very nearly as well as dd children of the 
same.age suckled by a good nurse... 














STA TISTIGS: . 


Munverers” Any ROFFIAns: 1W! GENERAL.—Muar- 
dérersand rufffins in geveratwill read with interest 
some infdérmation given in the Jidivial. Statistics for 
1873 relative to their oceupatiénas, The: cases. of 
murder reported: by tie police in) 1872+3>are-in the 
proportion: of “1 'to:189;889 of ‘the: population; as esti+ 
mated for the year 1873. In th’, preceding year the 
proportion was,1 to. 174,807. of. the: estimated popula+ 
tion... InA82%0-7T the»proportion savas 1:to 174709!of 
the corrected ‘population’ for 1871J Ine4869-70' the 
proportion was:1'to 218/714 'of the estimated popula. 
tion for the middle of the year.18703 in 1868-9, 1.to 
144,831 of the estimated population inthe middls of 
the year: 1869); in»1867-8) 1) to0167,824 of the: esti 
mated population for the middle of 1868. The cases 
of ‘attempts to murder in 1872-3''were in the. propor 
tion..of 1 to.417,078:0f. the. estimated population. . Io 
the precedingxyear:the: proportion: was: 1 :to\524,422 
of the estimated | popalati The-cases ‘of’ mans 
slaughter -in-1672-3'were in the proportion of 1‘ to 
94,944 .0f the estimated.population. In. the. pre- 
ceding, yearthe proportion: was 1.to 89,436.0f the 
estimated population... The cases-of shooting»at, 
stabbing; wounding, etc., to- do~ bodily harm, in 
1872-3; were in the proportion of 1 to 36,437..of 
the estimated population, In. tha preceding ear the 
proportion :was<d. t0.37277 of the estimated: popus 
lation, If would be unfair'ouw the ruffianly classes ta 
imagine that these figures:give anything like a fair 
return of. their activity. . 











MISCEULANEOUS.. 


A Grrr’ro rHe*Louver:—Tho Louvre: has -been 
enriched by the gift* of’ fifty. statues. in terra. cotta, 
from.M. Dupont... These, works..came.from. Tauaza; 
in, Bostias 

‘Tum ARMLESs Painter,—M; O, Feld, the armless 
painterof Antwerp, is now copyiug some pictures in 
the South Kensington. Maseum,., The. facility.with 
which he manages, his brush. with the right. foot 
while holdingshis patate-with his leftiisvmarvellous: 

Aw ExceLLent AWARD.—It is.stated. from. Brus- 
sels that a reward of 10,000 francs has been instituted, 
to. be given. to the.colliery) owner, whotino the de- 
cennial period .cadivg: 1883. shalh have had the 
smallest numberof workmen killed by-explosions: 

Tar Monument To .MAntx.~—The royal foundry 
of Munich has.cast. successfully. the monument. which 
the City of Venice is about to.erect to Manin; on ‘the 
square which bears» the name: ofthat: illustrious 
citizen: The model of this memorial ‘was furnished 
by the Venetian statuary, Luidgi Porro... 

PROJECTED. VISIT OF THE SULTAN.OF ZANZIBAR: — 
It is stated that .the Sultam of | Zauzibaris:abont to 
visit Higland next springy and ‘some of his country- 
men, aware‘of the ‘changes which have taken place 
in ‘Turkey sitice the Sultan’s journey hither; anticipate 
that similar advantages. will. acerue.to:Zsnzibar. 
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. da slightly smaller than the glass to be | icing the upper layer. This receipt will make thre® 
CONTENTS, Seabed, peta — rf ’ whee ox can be done bit | layers of cake and a plateful of small frosted cakes. 

by bi th ted over the glass, making a . 
Page Page. bdr ad (tor plain watered) abot 1-16th ot an inch thick Pee Poa bt fog red pa ee fee oe 

Love's Curistmas 193 | Gems 0 oe .. 215 | (delicate work requires a thinner coat). Place in the lead man, of steady habits, with a view to matrimony. 
Tux Ovp Year 196 | JANUARY wee 215 | tray yy of powdered fluor spar and sulphuric acid, | “7's. twenty-two, tall, fair and good looking, a steward 
Exercises ron TRA- HousrHoLpTRRa 215 yeas lass, waxed side downwards, ig’ the design in the merchant service, desires to correspond with a 
VELIERS ... 196 | Statistics ... .. 215 with an engraver’s needle, heat the jeg Be! lady about eighteen, who must answer his de- 


Tux Gipsy PEEE; OR, MISCELLANEOUS .., «. 215 
a Stave or Cracum- 
STANCES xe vee «> 197 No. 

“ Rest aNd BE THANK- Tux Gipsy Peer; oF, 
led ods cs OOO A Stave or Ciecum- 

Tur Broruers’ Homes 200 STANCES, commenced 





Grown-up Cuinpeen . 201 WD ide, cen 5008) 400 000 
SCIENCE... ... « +» 201 | ExpgcTarions, com- 
Am PRessurES AND menced mm... .. 586 


Wiyp Ivstroments 201 | MaRguin MARDUEE, 
Marum Marpuxe ... 202 commenced in ... 


Harp as Oak ... ... 205 | Trevriian; on, Ex- 
Trevrius; or, Ex- TOMBED ALIVE, com- 
TOMBED ALIve ... 207 menced in... ... «» S01 
Expectations .- 210] Harp as Oak, com- 
Horora's Two En- menced in... .. «. 605 
GAGEMENTS ... ... 212 ) Love's CuRisTMas com- 





PACETI£,.. see coe coe 214 menced i ... see oe 607 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS: 

Harwan.—Post free 10d. 

J. B. 8.—The horrible story is not so very bad, Greater 
accuracy in detail should have been obgerved. The ani- 
mals in question when not sold cured are sold alive. 

R. J.—A little improvement in your handwriting is de- 
sirable, for there are two wordsin your letter, apparently 
of importance, which we cannot decipher. 

Maklanyk.—A young lady in mou: should wear jet 
ornaments, her watch and finger rings of course qoneptes. 
The handwriting, though rather eccentric, appears to be 
good enough for all practical p' le 

8. M.—The legal jecoeens of the Channel Isles is not 
that of England. The old Norman laws which were in 
use at the time of the Conquest are still extant in Jersey 
and Guernsey. 

Una G.—You have merely to write and send a | 
which should contain as many details as discretion wil 





permit. Remember at the same time that those things 
welch can be obtained simply by asking for them are very 
ew. 


Eosin.—What think you? If you were speaking to a 
young lady about marriage and told her amongst other 
things that you could love her “‘or ay other lady,” 
would this be the way to obtain a favo le response to 
your suit? Verbum sap. sat. Wes 

N. R.—The planet Uranus was discovered by Sir William 
Herschel. it was originally called the Georgium Sidus, 
that is, the Georgian star, in honour of the king, but as- 
tronomers soon fell back on the classical nomenclature 
which brought it into the usual astronomical style. 

Lixeva.—No, You are in error. The Romance lan- 

uages have as many and as varying dialects as have the 
Teutonic tongues. The varying of inhabitants of 
different districts of Italy or France is quite as pro- 
nounced as is that of Germany or England. 

G. W. and Youre Romzo.—We do not, except perhaps 
in very rare cases, communicate with correspondents 
through the post. If you do not receive a reply from the 
person direct you should remember usual maxim, 
namely, that silence is a negative, 

Vivace.—Your letter reads as if you were rather in 
search of money pure and ay than matrimony. At 
your early age = will probably find it difficult to per- 
suade a young lady possessed of such a fortune as you re- 
quire to entrust herself to your tender care. 

Pussy should not try to get rid of her moustache for 
two reasons. First, the attempt will inflict upon her 
pain and disfigurement; second, the natural on 
of that soft fringe of hair upon the upper lip is deemed 
an object of attraction, if not a mark of beauty, by many 
men. 

¥1LO.—Pray take a little more time for consideration. 
There is a homely phrase which talks about jumping out 
of the frying pan iuto the fire ; don’t you do that, rather 
listen to the great poet’s suggestion to the effect that it 


may be better to 
** Bear the ills we have 
Than fiy to others that we know not of.” 


8. P.—The liver and stomach are, no doubt, still 
out of tone, requiring careful diet and perfect mastica- 
tion of food. The sleeplessness arises from this probably. 
Apply a hot pad to your back, and two to the liver and 
stomach, for twenty minutes daily, two hours after a 
meal ; wrapping yourself up well to keep in the heat, and 
wash yourself, or parts, with tepid water afterwards. 

Mapazuine T.—1, Ladies with dark eyes and hair when 
dressed otherwise than in black or white frequently 
prefer the colours of blue or maize. 2. We do not admire 
your handwriting. 3. The acquirement of a practical 
efficiency in music, whatever instrument may be selected, 
depends not only on the retentive memory to which you 
eae | but also upon the accuracy of ear and capacity of 

ouch, 

Mary A.—Indelible inks. The cheapest material for 
marking linen is coal tar, diluted with benzine to the 
proper consistency. Another inexpensive prescription is 
to place iron filings or old nails in strong vinegar; let 
them stand many days, and filter the liquid. Another 
bee is take equal quantities of vermillion and copperas 
and rub them up with some oil varnish. The first and 
last preparations have to be used with a fine brush; the 
second with a common pen, 

B. A.—Electric light for magic-lantern. To obtain 
good results, at least fifty Grove’s or Bunsen’s cells 
would be required, and then when you have them and an 
automatic lamp, how will you keep your light steady ? It 
is to us very annoying in the middie of an experimental 
demonstration to find the electric light continually turn- 
ing stupid and going out when it should be in. This kind 
of alternation between light and darkness may go down 
for a lecture on 


spectrum analysis, but would never do in 


ydro- 


yeast has recently 
means 


raced 

spirit-lamp till etched sufficiently, the fames 
fluoric acid acting on the glass. 

W.—A new method 


time. The yeast is pressed and dried mm cakes, whi 
can be ke without deterioration for a considerable 
time. Uni these circumstances a large amount of 


ea can now be rendered available, whereas till lately 


most of our 
bakeries being supplied with p German yeast, ex- 
cept such py 4 a position to hed direct from 
a brewers with the fresh yeast: 


na.—There is a question that Milton held opinions 
which both in his own or the mt would be stig- 
matized as heterodo had deduced from hi 


x 
published prose works with tolerable certainty ; but the 
bemtegs oy Pere since, of a work on the Ohristian 
religion the pen of the great poet set the matter at 
rest. The book, which was in Latin, was translated b; 
a bishop of the English church, and published b; 
authority. It proves conclusively the Arian p’ 

of Milton, and other serious departures from orthodoxy 
are manifest. The practice of polygamy is also plainly 
cep i py various acts of the poet’s life might 
have prepared us for this last development, 


“pers!” 


We are married! I am hers, 

As she frequently avers ; 

But the worst is, I must own, 
While my spirit makes its moan, 
While my smothered anger stirs, 
Own that everything is hers! 


Hers the land, and hers the house; 
Every rat and every mouse ; 
Everything on the estate; 

Every cup and every plate; 
Every coat and every shoe; 

And she makes one feel it too! 


Ay! her money buys the meat, 
And the st bread I eat, 

The clothes I wear that look so gay, 
Tickets, too, to ball and play ; 

Yet all that she can but do, 

For her money bought me too. 


What have I for manhood lost ? 
Pride debased and true love crossed ? 
Conscience seared and hope deferred ? 
Truth insulted, hate incurred ? 
Shame of friends, and butt of foes ? 
What, ab, what but board and clothes ? 
Spite of wealth, ’tis e’en too true 
I'm no richer, not a sou ! 
Law has made her cash her own, 
_ her heart is <4 stone ; 

oung man, you've n warned, I’m su 
Wed the girl you love, though poor ! yi 

M. A. K. 


A Doustrut Ove.—We differ from you, and for the 
following reason: It is well known that the value of the 
security offered bg the borrower is frequently, if not in- 
variably, taken into consideration, as a matter which in- 
the harged the of money. 
There are, of course, exceptions to every rule, but the 
rule is that the rate of interest increases in proportion 
to the badness of the security. It seems to follow, that 
who are willing to lend money at a rate so low as 
three per cent. would insist that their security should be 
first rate. To charge a small per centage upon a loan 
well secured is not a transaction which can be impeached 
am aoe a Seow. 
OLLY. ins are caused by putting the f 
close to the fire. They b ce ively t cheat 
and are sometimes difficult to cure. Dissolve six drachms 
of tannin in two pints of water, then dissolve forty 
grains of iodine in two ounces of alcohol; mix all to- 
gether and add enough water to make two quarts, to be 
used every night thus: Pour the mixture into an 
earthenware or —— dish ; hold it over the fire, and 
hold the affected part of the liquid until it becomes so 
hot that it cannot be comfortably borne any longer, then 
hold the affected to the until perfectly easy. 
The first application gives Prompt relief, to be con- 
tinued until cured, The same liquid can be used every 


time. 

Lrosorna.—We can sympathize most deeply with you. 
At the same time were it possible to conto e with’ ou 
directly, we should be very chary of such comfort. You 
rather require a moral tonic than any amount of pity. 
All looks dark to you now; life appears an unendurable 

oad ; the heart-wound seems as unhealable as the gash 
in the fair bosom of Amoret. But you will find the 
transatlantic poet was in the right when he said it was a 
sublime thing “‘ to suffer and be strong.” From your 
suffering strength too will come, and—still better—sweet- 
ness and light will also return, and, like the patriarch 
of old, your last days will be better than the former 
ones, 

_F. Y. D.—For a white, delicate cake take three cups of 
sifted flour, one cup and a half of sugar, one egg, 
one teacup of sweet milk, two tablespoonfuls of 
butter, two teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar, one 
teaspoonful of soda, and one teaspoonful of vanilla, 
almond or lemon essence. Beat the butter and sugar 
to a cream, dissolve the soda in the milk, and add 
Fg a the eng y beaten —_ the essence. Mix with 

is very siowly three cups of flour, putting the cream of 
tartar Tato the last cupful. Bake in ick oven. It 
makes a delicious caké for jelly, chocolate or cocoanut 
layers. If the latter is used, grate a large cocoanut, re- 
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popular exhibitions, 


D. B.—For etching upon glass make a leaden tray 2in, 


moving the brown skin first; then add to it the beaten 


white of one egg and e-cup of fine sugar. Stir 
it all together aa spread tween the layens of cake, 
1 >TA 7é 
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young 

scription and have a little sew. . 
Jack D., 5it. 8in., dark and rather good looking, wishes 

to marry a young lady the same keight; one with a 

— money preferred; he is a draper iu a good posi- 


2. 

Carere, tall, fair hair, dark e considered very 
henteoun ageet i t, iabl yas , would like to 
corteapenl ith a dark gentleman, who is nice looking, 
steady, fond of home, musical and respectably connecte 
He should be tall and not under thirty. 

Lity, medium height, dark hair, blue en sweet 

accom: very pretty, and ll have 
money, would like to correspond with a tall, fair gentle- 
man not younger than twenty-seven: he should be ina 
good tion, musical and fond of home. 

Laveuine Ansiz and Epiraa would like to correspond 
with two young men about twenty-five, who are tall, dark 
and good sg “ Annie” is eighteen, medium height, 
fair and good looking. “ Editha " is rather dark, con- 
sidered pretty, both are domesticated and would make 
good wives to loving husbands. 

Hexen, nineteen, tall, dark, good looking, amiable, 
m fond of home, accustomed to society, 

would like to correspond with a tall, fair gentleman, well 
connected, fond of home, woe! musical, and accustomed 
to good society; a professional preferred, about twenty- 
five or twenty-six, with a good 

matrimony. ; 

Emma, Lizztz and Carnig, three cousins, would like 
to correspond three steady young men from twenty 
to twenty-three, they should be respectably connected, 
tall, dark, good and singers. *‘ Emma” is 
nineteen, tall, has dark hair vee good looking, 
domesticated and fond of home. “ Lizzie " is eighteen, 
tall, has light hair, hazel eyes, is very nice looking, fond 
of home anda singer. ‘‘ Carrie" is eighteen, me- 
dium height, fair complexioned, has brown hair, blue 
eyes and is domesticated. 


CommunicaTiOnS R&CKIVED: 


E. B. is responded to by—“‘ May,” who hopes he will 
understand this signal of the dawning of her love. 

Witttam by—“ Blue-eyed Nellie,” eighteen, rather 
tall, good looking and of a loving disposition. 

Hueuan by—* Laughing Eyes,” medium height, steady, 
fair, good looking and of a loving disposition. 

Ouapuiz Mac D. by—’*A. G.,” eighteen, fond of music, 
and thinks she is all he cequires, 

Brtinpa by—“ H. G.,” thirty, in business for himself, 
good looking, and highly respectably ted 
ALFRED ALL-ALONE by—“‘ Happy Georgie,” medium 
height, dark hair and eyes and considered good looking. 
Lovine Haury by—“ Myrtle A. S.,” twenty-four, me- 
dium height, a good-looking brunette, with very engag- 


ing manners. 

. H. by—" J. H. W.,” twenty-three, 5ft. 7in., rather 
good looking, fair, and of a lively and cheerful disposi- 
tion. 

Juxur by—“J. W.,” twenty-three, medium height, 
dark, very fond of music; many think him a good 
pianist. 

Carrgiz by—‘ Almaviva,” twenty-two, rather dark 
complexion, auburn hair, has a great taste for music, is 
in a good position, and would make an excellent hus- 


Osstaw by—“ Loving Bella,” who considers herself 
suitable to his requirements; she is{twenty-two, fair, has 
blue eyes and light-brown hair, is loving, fond of home, a 
tradesman’s daughter, and very pretty ; and by—** Wild 
Rose,” twenty-five, dark, hazel eyes, golden hair, Grecian 
nose, good looking, rather stout, aud a good figure, 

Sims by—“ Violet,” twenty-two, rather pretty, fond of 
home and thoroughly domesticated ; and by—“ Leoline,” 
tall, fair hair, dark eyes, fair complexion, amiable, con- 
sidered handsome, is musical and accustomed to good 
society, thinks “Sims” would suit and would like to 
hear from him, 

Gerorcs by—“‘ Laura,” twenty-five, rather good look- 
ing and very domesticated; by—‘* Dark Eyed Bessie,” 
twenty-five. medium height, very good looking, would 

e a loving wife and a comfortable home; by— 
es ie E, G.,” twenty-three, dark, very loving, fond 
of home and passable in looks; and by—“ Lively Sue,” 
twenty-five, very fond of home, and thinks she would 
ust suit “George;” she is of mediam height, has 

rown hair and blue eyes, is tired of a single life and 
would do all in her power to make “* George” happy. 

*,* Letters have also been received from the follow- 
ing :—Alpha ; J. M. G.; C. von S.; and H. W, B. 





income and a view to 








Aut the Back Numeers, Pants and Votumes of the 
“Loypoy ReapER” are in Fay and may be had at the 
Office, 334, Strand ; or will be sent to any part of the 
United Kingdom Post-free for Three-halfpence, Eight- 
pence, and Five Shillings and Hightpence each. 
#EveRrsopy's Journal, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepence 


each. 

Tae Lomnpon Reaper, Post-free, Three-halfpence 
Weekly ; or Quarterly One Shilling and Kightpence. 

Lire anp Fasuioy, Vols.1 and 2, Price Seven Shillings 
and Sixpence — 

*,° fon! Ready Vou, XXIII. of Taz Lonxpow Reapenz, 


ce 4s, 
.--, the TitLe and InpEx to Vo. XXIIL, Price Oxe 
NY. — 
NOTICE. — Part 139, for Deczmser, Now Ready, 
ri 


Price 6d, 
N.B.—CorrREsPONDENTs MUSr ADDREss THIER LETTERS 
To a Epitor or “Tue Lonpox Reapze,” 334, Strand, 





w.c, 

tit We cinnot undertake to return Rejected Manu- 
scripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily, authors 
should r retain copies, 
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